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INTRODUCTION 


All over the Christian world there is at present a deep- 
ening interest in Christian education. This interest grows 
partly out of an increasing appreciation of our obligation 
to the young, but partly also out of our overwhelming 
conviction that we cannot save our present civilization, 
much less build up a triumphant kingdom of God, in any 
other way except through a vital and wisely planned edu- 
cational process. 

In the United States and Canada one of the leading 
agencies in religious education is the Sunday School. In 
no other countries has this important agency of the 
Church received such careful attention or reached such a 
high state of efficiency. Indeed, it may be truly said that 
the leaders in Sunday School work have been during 
recent years the leaders in religious education in North 
America. 

The Sunday School at Work in Town and Country 
furnishes a suggestion as to the scope of the work of these 
leaders and the means by which they are seeking to ac- 
complish the ends which they have set before them. Their 
aim is to make it possible for every American child to 
receive adequate religious instruction and training by 
making every Sunday School, however small or remote or 
poorly equipped it may be, an effective educational 
agency. And this is to be accomplished by awakening 
Sunday School workers to a realization of the importance 
of religious education, setting before them correct educa- 
tional objectives and acquainting them with correct edu- 
cational methods. 

Since, however, a large proportion of our earnest and 
faithful Sunday School officers and teachers are entirely 
untrained, the first approach to them must necessarily be 
simple and elementary. We must begin with them at the 
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beginning and thus lay a foundation for the more complete 
and thorough preparation which is to follow. 

And this_is precisely what the author had in mind in 
the preparation of the chapters which follow. He has 
been for many years actively engaged as a Sunday School 
field worker in the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
first as a Conference Superintendent and then as Superin- 
tendent of the Department of School Administration un- 
der the General Sunday School Board. During these 
years he has not only made a thorough study of educa- 
tional theory and methods, but has had the benefit of 
wide practical experience and abundant opportunity for 
acquiring first-hand information as to the actual needs 
of the average Sunday School. 

Out of this wide and varied experience this volume has 
grown. It is not written for scholars, but is designed as 
a practical introductory handbook for Sunday School offi- 
cers and teachers who desire to take the first steps in a 
course of preparation for this work. Such officers and 
teachers may accept the author’s counsel with entire con- | 
fidence, since his suggestions are the outcome, not of 
mere theory, but of direct personal observation and ex- 
perience. The volume may be used with profit by those 
who are looking for a brief, practical survey of the field 
of Sunday School work or by Sunday School boards that 
desire an introductory course of lessons for those who find 
themselves called to take up Sunday School work with- 
out definite preparation. 

E. B. CHAPPELL, 
Sunday School Editor. 


Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 


FOREWORD 


There is a decided quickening of interest among 
people everywhere in the work of the Sunday School. 
This interest is manifest in the small town and the 
open country as well as in the larger centers. There 
are volumes dealing with the country church as a whole 
but there is little available material dealing directly with 
the training work of the small church. The present vol- 
ume seeks to be of service to workers in Sunday Schools 
of less than two hundred members. For purposes of il- 
lustration conditions in the southern part of the United 
States are used. This is particularly true of the first two 
chapters. Following these chapters the material is largely 
common to workers everywhere when the particular field 
of labor is in the country or small town. 

The author acknowledges his obligations to a host of 
workers with whom he has been associated in training 
schools and various gatherings. He is especially under 
obligations to Rev. J. A. Baylor for the use of the cuts 
showing floor plans, and to Rev. J. L. Cuninggim, presi- 
dent of Scarritt Bible and Training School, Rev. E. B. 
Chappell, D.D., Rev. John W. Shackford, D.D., Rev. 
W. C. Owen, Miss Minnie E. Kennedy, and Prof. Hugh 
H. Harris of Emory University, for helpful suggestions 
in arranging the manuscript. 

It is hoped that the material in this volume will be found 
helpful in Standard Training Schools. Correspondence 
with the users of the book is desired by the author. 


W. M. B. 
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Chapter One 
A SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


I. WHY HAVE A SUNDAY SCHOOL 


When you join or organize or help conduct a Sunday 
school, what are your motives? When you invite another 
to become a member of the school, what reasons are you 
prepared to give as to why people should belong to this 
organization? 

Some schools are organized and conducted because of 
the highest of purposes and motives and are valued by the 
entire community. Some are conducted simply because it 
has been the custom for a period of years. Some churches 
seem to have schools because they do not wish to be consid- 
ered out of date. Others desire simply to meet disciplinary 
requirements. Yet others have it for social reasons. Why 
does your church have a Sunday school? 

There must be better justification for the organization 
and conduct of this institution than mere habit, respect- 
ability, custom or social inclination. Communities sup- 
porting schools with no higher reasons for existence than 
these lastly named, are investing time and money with an 
incomplete and perhaps unsatisfactory end in view. 
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II, SOME REASONS FOR IT 


There are reasons which might be classified as statis- 
tical, and there are other reasons which are somewhat 
indefinable and yet real nevertheless. 

Statistical reasons are abundant and only a few: refer- 
ences need be given here. Figures are quoted frequently 
with seeming accuracy to show that in the building of a 
membership in the active churches, a very large percentage 
of recruits come through the Sunday school; some place 
these figures as high as eighty five out of every hundred. 
It is further declared that ninety five percent of the min- 
isters of the gospel and other full time salaried Christian 
workers have held membership in these schools. Figures 
show that seventy five percent of the organized churches 
had their origin as Sunday schools. Statistics also show 
that not less than seventy percent of the crime which 
occurs in the United States is found in communities which 
are without the influence of this organization. If it were 
not for the regular meeting of the Sunday school from 
one week to another, there would be in the South not less 
than three fourths of the church doors closed three Sun- 
days a month without any religious service of any kind. 
In other words nearly thirty five thousand country 
churches in the South are without regular preaching 
services from Sabbath to Sabbath save once a month, and 
the session of the school is the only provision made which 
meets this every Sunday need to any appreciable extent. 
These things indicate that pastors appreciate the Sunday © 
school and are working through it in many wise ways, and 
are depending upon it as one of the strong agencies of the 
Church. 

Other reasons for the existence of the Sunday school 
will appear as we look closely though briefly into the con- 
ditions which exist in the South and into some of the 
definitions which set forth the meaning and purposes of 
this organization. 
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III. THE FIELD IN WHICH WE WORK 


1. The Territory. That there are many things in the 
South in common with other sections of the nation, is not 
overlooked in these pages, but that there are some things 
which are different in terms of social and economic devel- 
opment is not to be denied. And growing out of these 
differences, there arise certain situations which do not 
seem to be met in the various volumes which have ap- 
peared from time to time bearing on the country church. 

The present volume frankly deals with the country and 
small town Sunday school and all else is viewed from this 
angle. More especially does it use for illustrative pur- 
poses the Sunday schools of the South and this means in 
general those schools found in villages and in the open 
country. 

2. Statistics. Three denominations have practically 
ninety percent of all the church and Sunday school organ- 
izations in the country sections of the South, these being 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the Southern 
Baptist Church, and the Presbyterian Church. These 
three denominations have approximately 40,000 country 
churches. Of this number approximately thirty five 
thousand have preaching services only once a month. 
Compared with this number of church organizations there 
are about 15,000 country Sunday schools of the Baptist, 
14,000 of the Methodist and 1,700 of the Presbyterian 
churches. More than 2,600 Methodist churches and about 
8,000 Baptist churches are without Sunday schools, and 
several hundred Presbyterian churches are in like condi- 
tion. On the other hand there are not a few Sunday 
school organizations in existence where no church organ- 
ization has yet been formed; and beyond those which are 
established as missionary outposts, there are some union 
schools. 

There is no accurate way of determining the number of 
schools which “go into winter quarters” from year to 
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year, but even allowing twenty five percent, which the 
writer considers very liberal, there are more than twenty 
thousand schools which hold open the doors of the church 
building from Sabbath to Sabbath which would otherwise 
be closed without services of a religious nature each Sun- 
day. In the face of this it is passing strange that writers 
in connection with home mission work time and again 
make sharp reference to the closed churches every Sabbath 
which are declared to be without any religious service. 

3. More Statistics. In the South there are about 
36,000,000 people, white, colored and foreign born. Of 
this number fully 70% (25,200,000) live in the country. 
The negro population of the South is about 9,000,000 and 
it is estimated that eighty percent or about 7,000,000 of 
these are to be found outside of the cities. F orty per- 
cent of the farmers of the South are negroes. In eighteen 
cities of the South there are to be found 667,000 negroes, 
and in these same cities are 333,000 foreign born. There 
are 2,500,000 or more negroes in the Sunday schools of 
the South over against a church membership of nearly 
four million. 

4. Foreign Born, Of the foreign born population in 
the South 806,660 out of 950,000 are in eight states as 
follows: Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas, and West Virginia. Of the 
total one fourth are found in three cities alone, these being 
in Baltimore, New Orleans and St. Louis. In the nine 
states not included in the above calculation, only a total 
of 150,000 foreign born are found. Less than one per- 
cent of the population of the following states is foreign 
born: Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, Mississippi, 
South Carolina and Tennessee. 

There are approximately 700,000 mill operatives in the 
South, and a great majority of these were at one time resi- 
dents of the open country. 

5. Assets. There are 100,000 miles or more of im- 
proved roadway in the South. Over 17,000 rural routes 
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serve 13,000,000 patrons. There are 350,000 rural tele- 
phones in the South. Out of the 10,000,000 automobiles in 
the United States a fair proportion, approximately 2,500,- 
000, are in the South. The increasing use of the automo- 
bile for work in the country leads us to believe that there 
are more than enough machines of this kind to make a 
considerable item in the forming of all plans having to do 
with this territory. 

6. Our Population. There are 8,000,000 native born 
white people between the ages of six and twenty in the 
South. If the same proportion of population holds true 
here as for all ages, there are not less than 5,000,000 rural 
native born white people of school age in the states named. 
According to the most recent report of the Sunday school 
authorities, there is a total Sunday school membership in 
the South of 6,823,000. Conservatively estimated, there 
are more than 2,000,000 rural white children of school age 
in the South who are not identified with any Sunday 
school. 

7. The Significance of These Figures. Naturally these 
figures are based to a degree on estimates and certain 
reasonable allowances must therefore be made in consid- 
ering them. But even after this is done it is reasonable to 
suppose that there are not less than 10,000,000 white peo- 
ple of all ages in the country sections of the South who 
are without regular systematic instruction or even nominal 
membership in the Sunday school. Furthermore it is 
estimated that there are at least two million church mem- 
bers who are not actively identified with the Sunday 
school. 

These figures and estimates are given as another reason 
why every community should have and support the Sun- 
day school and its work. How long will America remain 
Christian with such a condition? How long can any 
section remain unspoiled by the religious dilution which 
has weakened and destroyed many country places of this 
nation already? 
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Another significance of these figures is that they show 
that there is a greater majority of pure blooded Anglo- 
Saxons in this section which is being considered than 
elsewhere and that here it is not so much of a complicated 
problem as some others face. True there is here a large 
negro population, but as some figures just quoted show, 
they are working side by side with the white people and 
meeting their problems in just about the same way. But 
the South has no large foreign born element in the coun- 
try communities and the population is so homogenous for 
the most part that it should be possible to make more rapid 
progress along these lines than other sections. It might 
be shown also that the population is largely Protestant, 
particularly in the country and the complexing situation of 
Roman Catholicism is not a thing which has to be faced 
immediately. 


IV. DIFFICULTIES 


1. Our Greatest Foes. Our problems are problems 
which concern our own ways of thinking, planning and 
doing. Conservatism is a polite name for laziness many 
times and we pull back rather than pull ahead because we 
don’t want to get out of beaten paths. But with the phe- 
nomenal improvement in farming methods, public schools, 
sanitation and good roads, it is reasonable to expect the 
country Sunday school to also improve within the imme- 
diate future. 

Another foe which we must face is that of believing 
that people of the city are antagonistic and that there 
are differences of interest dividing us. True there are 
differences of problems as to the circumstances, but the 
final problems to be faced are closely akin. That they 
must be met in dsfferent ways is not to be confused with 
the fact that they are to be met on the basis of the same 
principles. 

2. The Task. From the foregoing paragraphs the 
worker may justly conclude that his is no small task if he 
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would conscientiously seek to meet the challenge of the 
Sunday school field in the country and small town. It is 
the firm conviction of many of those who are studying the 
field closely today, that with the exception of the ministry, 
the man or woman in the country Sunday school has a 
larger opportunity than that offered by any other field of 
Christian service in the home land. 

Surely this opportunity must be viewed as a call to 
service. This call to service will mean that the worker 
of the present and future will seek to find out the best 
ways of working. This search will involve several definite 
things, which may be briefly stated as follows: 

(a) A knowledge of the community in all its phases 
of life. 

(b) A knowledge of the best ways of meeting the 
discovered needs. 

(c) A practical application of these plans in certain 
forms of activities and organization with equipment énct- 
dent thereto. 

(d) <A proper correlatton of these plans with the work 
being undertaken by other agencies. 

(e) A careful inward look into the worker’s own per- 
sonal life for the purposes of self-vmprovement, self- 
adjustment, and proper arrangement of duties so as to 
give the required twme to the work sn hand. 


V. REFERENCES FOR FURTHER READING 

“The Rural Church Serving the Community,” Earp. 

“Big Jobs for Little Churches,’’ Cowan. 

“Efficiency in the Sunday School,” Cope. 

“The South Today,” Moore. 

Pamphlet Material Prepared by Prof. E. C. Branson, 
University of North Carolina. 

“Making America Safe,’ Goddard and MacDonnell. 

“The Country Church in the South,” Masters. 

University of Virginia Country Life Conference Re- 
ports. 
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VI. QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION 


‘Ask yourself the question, “Why do I believe in the 
Sunday School ?” 

Which of the reasons given in this chapter make the 
strongest appeal to you? 

Make an estimate of the public school population in 
your community and compare it with the Sunday school 
enrollment. 

What are the greatest difficulties to successful work in 
your community? Are they insuperable? 

What assets are in your community which are not 
being made use of, such as telephones, roads, rural routes, 
farm agents, and the like? 

Are you willing to follow the suggestions contained in 
the last paragraph of section four? 


Chapter Two 


DEFINING THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


I. APPROACHING THE TASK 


1. Getting a Right Viewpowmt. A merchant recently 
declared that he considered “an open mind” to be a man’s 
best asset. It is with that kind of mind that every one 
must approach a task if success is to be achieved. Are 
you a worker with a fresh viewpoint? At times we look 
at a thing in the same way for so long that our powers 
for weighing a matter on its merits become numb, lifeless 
and atrophied. There may be suggestions contained in 
these pages which will not appeal to you, but your better 
judgment will require that you at least consider them well 
before discarding them forthwith. Have you a keenness, 
a zeal, a worthy ambition fired with a soul-stirring pres- 
sure of enthusiasm? Is there within your heart a pushing, 
moving, impulse which bids you arise and touch life? If 
there is, then you will go far beyond any suggestions made 
in this volume. 

2. Some Definitions. In familiarizing yourself with 
the purpose of the Sunday school, it is worth while to do 
these two things: (1) DECIDE IN YOUR OWN MIND WHAT 
YOU THINK THE AIM OF THE SCHOOL SHOULD BE; (2) 
COMPARE YOUR OWN DEFINITION AND AIM WITH THAT OF 
OTHERS. This comparison may lead you to make some 
modification in the aim which you have set before your- 
self; in that case new problems may arise; if so, face 
them and endeavor to meet them. It has frequently hap- 
pened that we have attained seeming success, but when we 
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looked closely into our ideals we discovered that we held 
a conception inadequate for genuine success. 

Some speakers and writers have from time to time 
given to the public their definitions of the Sunday school. 
Some of these are as follows: 

“The Sunday school is the Bible-studying-and-teach- 
ing service of the Church.” 

“The Sunday school is the world’s greatest institution 
for popularizing the world’s greatest book.” 

“The Sunday school is an organized and scientific effort 
for religious education.” 

“The purpose of the Sunday school is to teach religious 
truth, chiefly through the Bible, for the formation of reli- 
gious character.” 

“What then is the end of the Sunday school work? 
Character training for service in the extension of the 
Kingdom.” 

“The functions of the Church school are to develop in- 
telligent Christian lives consecrated to the extension of 
God’s Kingdom on earth, and to train efficient leaders for 
all phases of Church work.” 

“The Sunday school provides for the laymen the educa- 
tion in religious principles which other institutions fail to 
offer ; the fruit of that education should be service to the 
community and the world at large. The Sunday school 
should be able to send forth perpetually men and women 
equipped with Christian knowledge, trained for Christian 
service and inspired with Christian ideals.” 

“The aim of the Sunday school is to offer a plan by 
which it may lead each pupil to a knowledge of God’s will 
and an acceptance of Jesus Christ as personal Lord and 
Saviour ; and to develop in éach life a Christian character 
which is expressed through worship, right living, and effi- 
cient service.” 

“The task of the Sunday school has three aspects: It 
must guide the growth of the pupil in religious knowl- 
edge, it must train the pupil in Christian worship, and it 
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must guide the pupil into fields of Christian service and 
see that he knows how to serve well.” 

3. The Stgnificance of These. It will be seen at a glance 
that some of the ideas which we have held for many years 
are different from those contained in the foregoing defi- 
nitions and that they must yield to fast changing stand- 
ards which demand more than a school loosely organized 
and indifferently conducted. In doing this, however, we 
will not be doing anything more radical than we have 
done time and again in the other spheres of life. Our 
opinions and ideas of what it means to be successful in 
farming have undergone great changes; government ex- 
perts through demonstration farms and other agricultural 
experiments, have revealed many items of truth undreamed 
of a few years ago. Nothing has been demonstrated 
more clearly than that the farmer who “mines” his land 
year after year without putting back the elements which 
strengthen and preserve the soil, is a menace to society. 
This is only another way of saying that we can get out of 
the land to a large degree only what we are willing to put 
into it. And this truth is not hard to apply in other 
realms than farming. 

_ The development of the rural public school is cause for 

much gratification on the part of all of us. Better trained 
workers, longer school terms, better equipment, an im- 
proved curriculum, are but a few of the ways in which 
we have seen this growth take place. 

The Sunday school must not only keep pace with these 
enlarged views of education and business but it must so 
gird itself that it will be able to leaven these important 
matters with the spirit of Christianity so that they will 
not be devoid of those qualities which make for better 
homes, communities and states. This is without question 
a large part of our task. 

4. The True Purpose. By combining several of the best 
ideas contained in the definitions quoted, the true defini- 
tion of the school as it applies locally may be worked out. 
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One of these ideas, which must be accepted by all who 
desire the best interest of our work, is that the Sunday 
school is in reality expected to teach something, and 
closely related to this is the other which is fully as impor- 
tant,—the Sunday school ts expected to teach this some- 
thing to somebody. ‘To work on this basis means that we 
must have a knowledge of the material to be used and of 
the pupil with whom it is to be used. The definition will 
be easily expanded as we think of these things in their 
fullest meaning and the ideas of training and service will 
be included as part of our aim. In other words we will 
enlarge our ideal of the school so that it shall be to us an 
organization equipped with trained leaders, meeting their 
pupils in a suitably constructed building, making possible 
the teaching of truth, training in worship, and the expres- 
sion of this truth through many ways from day to day. 
5. Shall the Name Be Changed? Will the familiar term 
“Sunday School” continue to be used in the years ahead? 
No doubt it will be continued by many for years to come, 
but already some leaders are using other terms to desig- 
nate this organization of the Church. They declare that 
the old term is too limited in its meaning and significance. 
With the decided tendency to have certain religious in- 
struction done on other days than Sunday, the point is 
made that the word “Sunday” is not inclusive enough. 
Because of the growing interest of schools large and 
small, in through-the-week activities which seek to touch 
communities and home life from day to day, the term also 
appears too limited. Bishop John H. Vincent, one of the 
great pioneers of Sunday school work in North America, 
used the term “Church School” in an address as long ago 
as 1905. Several books on Sunday school work make use 
almost exclusively of the same term. Others have sug- 
gested “The School of the Church,” and yet others make 
use of “The Bible School.” The leaning is decidedly 
toward “Church School,” and this is rapidly growing in 
use and popularity. However, any of these new terms 
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clearly indicate that the school is not for children alone, 
but is expected to embrace at least the entire church mem- 
bership and to do work at other times than on Sunday. 


II, PLACING THE EMPHASIS 


1. The Emphasis. Every worker in the Church School 
should ask himself as he faces this situation, “Where shall 
I place the emphasis?” The story is told of a young man 
leaving home; as he bade good-by to his farmer father, 
these words were left ringing in his ears: “My son, look 
out for the emphasis.” The full meaning of these words 
was borne in upon the son in later years when he discov- 
ered that the injunction of the father had become a touch- 
stone in his life. Associates, books, organizations,—all 
were measured by this test, “What does this person, this 
book, this organization put the emphasis upon?” It is 
worth while of the teacher, the superintendent, the pastor 
and other workers to apply this test in whatever is under- 
taken in the Church School. Is the emphasis to be on 
mere numbers? Shall it be on evangelism? If so, what 
kind of evangelism? Is it to be on organization? Is it 
to be on mere social gatherings of a group? Is it to be on 
memory work? Or shall the emphasis be placed upon an 
earnest imparting of the truth in such ways that the pupil 
will be definitely instructed and trained in Christian ideals 
and standards and thus develop naturally and consciously 
into the kingdom of God? If something akin to the latter 
is to be the ideal, in what way can the school provide for 
the full expression of these Christian ideals and stand- 
ards? What organization is necessary? What equip- 
ment? What plans are legitimate for reaching out for 
new members? What leadership is essential and how may 
this leadership be secured? 

2. The Bible. The Bible will hold an important place in 
this task more than ever before. The study of the Bible 
will be from the standpoint of the religious educational 
need of the pupil. The teacher will be expected to know 
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how to impart this truth as interestingly and intelligently 
as any teacher who is paid to teach in the public schools. 
If this seems to be too high for the present, it will not be 
for the oncoming generation. The pupil will be in the 
center, just where the Master Teacher placed him, and 
from the angle of his needs, the school will evolve its 
plans. The rural and small town school will make larger 
use of the great wealth of country life material which is 
found on page after page of the Bible; it will be utilized 
to strengthen the love of the pupil for the farm, and to 
raise the ideals of the rural community from every stand- 
point. 

The way in which pastors and others define the Church 
School in their thinking will to a large degree determine 
the ideals which the schools in which they labor will have. 
Naturally, these standards will determine for many days 
the type of the school which the community must be asked 
to support. If the school is considered as an institution 
without very definite purpose ; if it is looked upon as being 
without a clear cut mission; if it is not planned for so 
that it may grow in numbers, in power, and in usefulness, 
there is not likely to be any marked success. But if it is 
viewed as an agency worthy of the best thinking of the 
ablest men and women of the community; if it is deemed 
an organization capable of contributing something posi- 
tive to the religious life of the people; if it is looked upon 
as being genuinely interested in the whole life of the whole 
boy and girl, then it is likely to have little or no difficulty 
in securing those things which it has so sorely needed 
through the years in the way of codperation, interest and 
equipment. 

In the light of the foregoing paragraphs which have 
been looking largely to the immediate present and future, 
it is worth our while to look briefly back to some of the 
ne things which have gone to make up the things of 
today. 
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‘III. HISTORICAL STATEMENT 


1. Historical, Past and Present. There is hardly a de- 
nomination of any name which has not made some definite 
contribution to the development of the present day school. 
These contributions have come here and there by degrees. 
Naturally some things are claimed by several denomina- 
tions as having originated with them. Some writers go 
so far as to trace the Sunday school idea back to early 
biblical times and then show by various quotations and 
figures that the school existed through all the succeeding 
centuries. However that may be, the modern Sunday 
school is generally accepted as having been started in 1781 
by Robert Raikes at Gloucester, England. Methodists 
point out the fact that Mr. Raikes received the idea from 
John Wesley and some of his followers. There is good 
reason to believe that the idea was secured through this 
source, but Mr. Raikes was able to make it popular and 
“placed it on the market.” Mr. Wesley organized a school 
in Savannah, Georgia, during the time he spent there as a 
missionary in 1736-37. This is referred to by some as the 
first school of the kind in America. Francis Asbury, the 
“prophet of the long road” as he is called because of his 
thousands of miles of travel as a circuit rider and bishop, 
was very active in establishing Sunday schools. Two 
which may be traced to this source are found in Virginia, 
one in Hanover County and one on the Eastern Shore. In 
the first “Book of Discipline’ of the Methodist Church 
there appears a paragraph which enjoins the special teach- 
ing of children. Every succeeding issue of the “Disci- 
pline” has contained something pertaining to this subject. 

However, as said in the beginning of this paragraph, 
each denomination has made its contribution and each is 
able to point to outstanding names with pardonable pride. 
Workers of all denominations should seek to know some- 
thing of the work of such leaders as Vincent of the 
M. E. Church, Hagood and Hamill of the Methodist 
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Episcopal Church, South, Broadus of the Southern Bap- 
tist, Jacobs of the Northern Baptist, Lawrence of the Con- 
gregational, and many others who have made the work of 
the school what it is today. 

2. The Outlook. Books are available which deal at 
length with the historical development of the school and 
a few of these are referred to at the end of this chapter. 
It is enough to say here that there is more which is hap- 
pening right now in the realm of the Church School than 
for many years past. The worker of today and to- 
morrow has an opportunity to have a part in the brightest 
period of this kind of history. Particularly is this true of 
the rural worker, for it is in that sphere that the greatest 
development is to be seen just ahead. The past decade 
might rightly be termed the day of the city Church School ; 
but as in the realm of the public school, so in this, the 
period we are now in, is to be increasingly one looking to 
the improvement of the school which predominates largely 
as to the number of organizations. It is to this task of 
helping to construct better schools with the avowed pur- 
pose of doing permanent religious work that the call is 
being made today. The workman in the comparatively 
small school that labors in the midst of difficulties—seem- 
ingly insurmountable at times—has a place as large and 
as important as that of his fellow worker of the larger 
town and city. 

These pages should lead us to a first hand study of our 
own work. They do not seek to be an adaptation of plans 
which are markedly for the big school with limitless 
equipment. 


IV. REFERENCES FOR FURTHER READING 
“The Modern Sunday School and Its Present Day 
Task,” Cope. 


“Yale Lectures on the Sunday School,” Trumbull. 
“The Organized Sunday School,” Hamill. 
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“Sunday School Movements in America,” Marianna C. 
Brown. 
__ “Principles of Sunday School Teaching,” Edgar W. 
Knight, Chap. 1. 
- “Building a Successful Sunday School,” Burroughs. 
“Church School Administration,” Fergusson. 


V. QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION 


Write out your own definition of the Sunday school. 

Ts the boy or girl of the small community any less de- 
serving of the best in every way than the boy or girl of 
other places? 

What reasons are there for and against changing the 
name of the Sunday school to “Church School” or some- 
thing else? 

To what extent has the community a right to expect the 
school to be as efficient in its work as the public school? 

Investigate carefully the estimate in which the school is 
held by the people of the community as a whole. 

Has the Sunday school kept pace with the development 
of other agencies in the community life, such as the 
public school, farming methods, the home? 

Have you ever had a history of your school and church 
written? Do you know when it began, who its super- 
intendents and pastors have been? 

What other buildings have been used in the past? 


Chapter Three 
THE ONE WHOM WE TEACH 


THE CHILDREN 


“They are idols of hearts and of households; 
They are angels of God in disguise; 
His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses; 
His glory still gleams in their eyes. 
Oh, those truants from home and from heaven— 
They have made me more manly and mild, 
‘And I know now how Jesus could liken 
The kingdom of God to a child.” 


I. THE PUPIL AT THE CENTER 


The Sunday school was made for the pupil, not the pupil 
for the school. This is just as significant and true as the 
statement made by Jesus when He undertook to make it 
clear to His hearers that man is more than anything which 
was created or set apart for man. 

1. The Pupil. The child in the midst has too often been 
the child in the mést. We have seen darkly and hardly 
face to face as the child and his needs have appeared 
generation after generation in the school of the church. 
Any system of teaching, whether it be secular or dis- 
tinctively religious, which fails to begin from the view- 
point of meeting the full need of the one to be taught, is 
based on error and lacking in qualities which are com- 
mendable to the followers of Jesus who placed His arms 
about them and blessed them one by one. It is the chief 
virtue of the country that people think individually. 
When this virtue is combined with the other of co- 
operation between individuals, the result becomes a most 
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satisfactory one. So in the school, the pupil and his needs 
as an individual, belonging to a group of individuals, must 
be supreme. 

2. The Bible. The Bible is no less a wonderful book 
because it was given to meet the needs of mankind. It is 
to be magnified and to be recognized as the chief text 
book of the school. In order for it to be thus magnified 
and recognized, it must be looked upon as God’s truth 
revealed through man for the sake of mankind. It is to 
be taught as the body of truth second in importance only 
to the ones to whom it is taught. The Bible was made 
for the pupil, not the pupil for the Bible. The two are 
inseparable in their relative values, for without this book 
the life would most likely be less valuable, and without 
the life of the pupil to make the truth live in the flesh, the 
Book would fail of its greater purpose. 

Therefore, in the Sunday school work the superintend- 
ent or other worker needs to be familiar with the recog- 
nized stages of development in the life of the pupil as well 
as the contents of the Bible. The truth is to be suited to 
the needs as they occur. Certain needs‘are much more 
pressing at one time than another. The little baby whose 
name is on the cradle roll has its needs as distinguished 
from the child who is old enough to be in the beginner’s 
class where the children are four and five years of age. 
And so on through each of the stages of development. 
It is to a brief study of these several stages that we now 
turn. 5 


II, PERIODS OF LIFE 


1. Infancy. In the life of an individual there are rec- 
ognized the periods of early childhood, middle childhood, 
later childhood, early adolescence, middle adolescence, 
later adolescence and adult life. Early childhood is the 
period between the ages of birth and approximately to the 
sixth year. Infancy is the name usually given to the child 
in the first three years of life. Early childhood is more 
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strictly applied to the child of four and five. These two 
periods together cover the time of life when first impres- 
sions are being indelibly stamped on the child mind. 
Character formation now begins and it is this foundation 
upon which the later life will be to a great degree reared. 
The child of one to three years is a different child from 
that of four and five. In this first period they are finding 
the use of their hands, their tongues and their feet. They 
have acquired ideas about things in simple and perhaps 
crude ways, as truly as they have acquired teeth and the 
ability to walk and talk. Dependence upon parents to move 
from place to place in the home has yielded to the power 
to go on their own accord. The lack of power to control 
the muscles even to the extent of putting the hand to the 
mouth readily has developed until the child can feed him- 
self, and it is largely true that he wants to exercise that 
privilege even at the expense of the table cloth and the 
result is likely to be a smeared mouth and bib. Physical 
ability is closely matched with mental alertness and infor- 
mation is being secured in any and every direction, not as 
such, but information nevertheless. Questions begin to 
take form during this early period and it is not long be- 
fore the questions multiply with astounding rapidity. 
The imagination is broadly awake and it is not hard for a 
child to “play like” almost anything desired. The rag doll 
baby with rudely scratched eyes, nose and mouth is as 
truly a doll worthy of the affection which the three year 
old is capable of lavishing as the handsomely manufac- 
tured doll. The play life is largely alone and they have 
not yet learned to easily “divide time” with others. No 
conception of time is developed and measurements mean 
nothing to them. 

2. Early Childhood. In the latter part of this period 
when early childhood has taken the place of infancy, the 
child has increased his capacity to ask endless questions 
and has added a wealth of words to his vocabulary. 
“Why,” “Where,” “Who,” “What,” have been so deeply 
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impressed as means of securing information that they are 
worked over time, and many parents and teachers feel that 
they too are being worked over time by these endless 
questions. But the importance of sympathetically dealing 
with these cannot easily be overestimated. The desire to 
know is the wide open gate through which we may enter 
the child’s life, his confidence, his world. The play of the 
four and five year old becomes more noisy than that of 
the younger child and imitation takes on more elaborate 
forms. When Robert rides the stick and makes his horse 
“set up” he usually does it pretty much in the style and 
after the manner of the father, brother or other person 
about the home whom he has seen on horse back. He has 
not yet learned to give attention from the standpoint of 
memorizing elaborate things, but easily remembers simple 
truth given in words and story form which he can under- 
stand. Repetition of phrases such as occur in rhymes and 
other simple writings make a lasting impression. He 
needs example as to behavior rather than words of re- 
proof, and particularly is this true when his behavior is 
patterned after that of someone about him. 

3. Middle Childhood. ‘This is the period of life into 
which the child enters when he is approximately six years 
of age. Of course it must be remembered that not all 
children develop the same, and that we are not attempting 
to fix absolute lines. Rather must we remember that the 
individual child is to be considered. But for the purpose 
of this study and for the general plans of work which it 
seems wise to follow, we shall consider the age of middle 
childhood as that of six, seven and eight. This child is no 
longer so limited in his thinking as the one in early child- 
hood. Usually he has started to school and this in itself 
holds a large significance in his life. His associates now 
have increased in number and every associate brings him 
something new; it may be a new word, a new gesture, a 
new thought, and it may be the basis of some new act 
which may later become a habit. The child of this age is 
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beginning to read and before he leaves it, he is able to 
read more or less readily in simple books. His hands are 
busy and he is inclined to find out things at the expense 
of the material with which he comes in touch. He tears 
things to pieces but not necessarily out of mischief ; rather 
is it out of the desire to see things differently. His curi- 
osity has increased into definite inquiry. His imitative 
powers have been added to in such a way that we are likely 
to meet ourselves coming down the pathway some day in 
the form of a little body walking the way we do, talking 
the way we do, and maybe, perplexing us as he adds to 
these things some habit of ours which we have uncon- 
sciously imparted to him from day to day. His mind is 
not satisfied with the same little story in which he reveled 
in the earlier period. He wants stories but they must be 
suited to his enlarged capacity for understanding, but 
even this capacity is yet limited and must be recognized by 
the proper nurture, and before he leaves this period he 
should know a great deal about the proper use of God’s 
Day, God’s Book and his duties as to God’s House. 

4. Later Childhood. That period of life from nine to 
twelve years of age we term later childhood. When mid- 
dle childhood has in turn been succeeded by later child- 
hood, we find that radical changes have occurred. The 
vocabulary has greatly increased for one thing. It is not 
unusual to hear a boy or girl of this age try out some 
“jaw-breaker” word even though they fail to “hit it off” 
correctly. This is significant in that it is one evidence of 
the desire of the child to try out new powers which he 
feels that he now possesses. The memory is active and 
more retentive than ever before. Things seen and heard 
now are likely to be easily remembered and recalled even 
in late life. It is spoken of frequently as the “golden 
memory period.” Reading and the capacity for reading 
greatly increase during this time. Along toward the latter 
part of this period, the “reading craze” begins to take hold 
upon them like an old-fashioned chill; it is hard to shake 
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off, and yet the story being read with such interest fre- 
quently is of the type which racks the body and soul for 
the time being. This is the age when habits are not only 
being formed but many of them are now being fixed. 
The significance of activity in this period is far beyond 
that of the little child at whom we looked in the period of 
early childhood and infancy. He wants to go somewhere 
and he usually knows where. He wants to follow some 
one and there is little question in his mind as to who the 
somebody is; and if we examine closely we shall find that 
it is some person who is doing something. This person 
may be the proper person for him to follow, or it may be 
that he is the worst man in the community. Boys and 
girls of this age are not so careful as we would wish them 
to be in selecting their heroes, but they are for the most 
part as careful in thew selection as we are in our plans 
for gwing them the proper information. 

5. Early Adolescence. Adolescence is the word used to 
denote the passing of the boy or girl from childhood into 
boyhood, girlhood, youth and young manhood and young 
womanhood. It covers the years from twelve to twenty- 
four in most lives and these years are used as the basis of 
this study. This general period is subdivided into three 
periods known as early, middle and later adolescence. 
Early adolescence embraces the years of twelve, thirteen 
and fourteen. This is sometimes spoken of as the time of 
“storm and stress’; others refer to it as the beginning of 
the climb over “fool hill.” Certainly it is a time when 
great changes occur. Physical development becomes very 
rapid. The sex life is unfolding and what is known as 
“puberty” usually begins. The emotions are deeply 
stirred; the religious life is frequently started in con- 
sciously definite ways at this time. The first great reli- 
gious awakening in the life is likely to take place now and 
we need to appreciate the experiences of boys and girls 
at this age to a larger degree than we have done in the 
past. The reading interests are still active and they fre- 
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quently reach the highest peak as to quantity now. Ideals 
are being fixed and they are getting them from what they 
see, what they hear, what they read, and from persons 
with whom they associate or about whom they hear. This 
period cannot be too carefully studied if the best results 
are to be obtained. 

6. Middle Adolescence. The years fifteen, sixteen, and 
seventeen constitute the period known as “middle adoles- 
cence” and it is a fateful time for the Sunday school. 
Here is where the break is often most apparent in our 
work. The great losses sustained by the Sunday schools 
are time and again traceable to this period of life; out of 
those who leave we seldom recover any encouragingly 
large number. Habits which were formed in the period 
of later childhood are being more firmly fixed in this 
period and habits of this age are likely to be carried over 
into the next period and on into adult life. Statistics 
show that at the approximate age of this period, there is 
another religious awakening. By many it is considered 
rather the awakening as to the possible choice of a life 
work than merely what we term conversion. If conver- 
sion has not taken place in the earlier period, it is more 
likely to occur now than ever again. If it has not occurred 
by this time, the chances for its ever occurring diminish 
with startling rapidity hereafter. Most of the conversions 
which take place are found in the two periods embracing 
the years from twelve to eighteen. 

7. Later Adolescence. This period covers the years 
approximately from eighteen to twenty-four. More mar- 
riages occur among women in these years than all other 
ages combined. Among young men of this age the choice 
of a life work is made. They are choosing their kind of 
work, their place of work, and not infrequently their life 
partners. They are still impressionable and open to rea- 
son, but they cannot be ruled by mere authority which 
does not take into consideration the inner authority vested 
in the individual. They are prone to question ways and 
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means and also motives. They are found with religious 
doubts, which should not be looked upon as abnormal, but 
rather met frankly by someone who has passed through 
similar experiences and can assure them of the abiding 
value of virtue, truth, and of God and His Son Jesus 
Christ. Self-government should be encouraged and chal- 
lenges to hard tasks put before them. The tendency to 
criticise should be answered by the offer of opportunities 
for service or preparation for service; things which will 
tax their best capacities. 

8. Adulthood. This period is usually considered as one 
age including all persons above twenty-four years. But 
we know that there are differences between adults, say, 
from twenty-five to forty and those of older years. But 
the differences are not so easily recognized as in the other 
periods studied. In this age the ways of thinking, acting 
and living are for the most part firmly fixed beyond 
change; not that it is impossible to change, but that the 
desire to change is not very strong. The willingness to 
sacrifice comforts and self in general tends to become less 
with the passing of the years. For instance, the longer 
a person waits to assume the duties of parenthood, the 
- more does he count the cost which such a relationship 
entails. Yet it is in adult life that we find the finest 
service possible to be rendered. Mature thought, sound 
and deliberate judgment, unshakable character, trusted 
leadership, experienced faith, the ability to bring things to 
pass through patient efforts, all these and more are flower- 
ing in the adult life. The greatest need is to keep the 
mind open and not permit ourselves to believe that we 
know all about anything that needs to be known. 

g. Old Age. This cannot be bound by fixed periods. 
Some people are old before they are mature. Others are 
fresh and vigorous beyond their years. But old age is 
commonly recognized as that time when we gradually 
relinquish our hold upon affairs, turning our thoughts to 
the sunset rather than walking in the full light of the day. 
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It is the time of retrospection. It is the day of living 
over again the experiences of other years. The time of 
assuming new responsibilities has passed. It is not nor- 
mally a time for pessimism but highest optimism; how- 
ever it is optimism for another generation rather than that 
in which the aged have lived. 


III. REFERENCES FOR FURTHER READING 


“The Pupil,’ Barclay. 

. “Life in the Making,” Barclay and others. 
“Child Nature and Child Nurture,” St. John. 
“Fundamentals of Child Study,” Kirkpatrick. 
“Primer of Teacher Training,’ Brown. 
“Childhood and Character,’’ Hartshorne. 


IV. QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION 


Think of the child you know best who is under six 
years of age and then ask yourself the question, “What 
are this child’s immediate needs?” 

Do you believe that the child of approximately six, seven 
and eight is different in his thinking and living from that 
of the child of nine, ten and eleven? Why? 

What are the outstanding needs of boys and girls of 
12 to 14? Of boys and girls of 15 to 17? 

Does the choice of a life work make it imperative that 
we should understand young men and women? In what 
ways? 

Do you think there is any marked difference in the 
adult of less than forty and the adult of more than that 
age? Name some of the differences. 


Chapter Four 


ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL 


I. BASIS OF ORGANIZATION 


Machinery depends on human beings to operate it; for 
this, if no other reason, our organization must be as simple 
as possible and as complete as necessary. 

1. The Small School. The school of ten members may 
not be all that is desired, but it must not be forgotten in 
making our plans. When all schools of our country and 
city are counted together as to membership, it is found 
that the average Sunday school has nine officers and teach- 
ers and eighty-six members. If village and country 
schools alone are counted, omitting from the list the larger 
schools which run up to seven hundred and a thousand or 
more, it is approximated that the average would be, not 
more than seventy members including the officers and 
teachers. Yet it must not be overlooked that we have not 
a few country schools which number two hundred or more 
and a few which even reach three hundred and fifty. 
But these are the exception and this book does not seek to 

deal with these directly. Other books on organization are 
available for the larger schools. The small schools of 
twenty-five, sixty, eighty, one hundred and two hundred 
members are in mind chiefly in this book and particularly 
in this chapter. The school found in the potato section of 
tidewater Virginia, in the cane and rice section of Louisi- 
ana, the mountains of western North Carolina, north 
Georgia, Kentucky and West Virginia, the apple section 
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of Arkansas, the cotton lands of South Carolina, the tree- 
less plains of Texas, the tobacco lands of Kentucky, the oil 
lands of Oklahoma, the coal fields of western Virginia, the 
long stretches of New Mexico, the flowering orange groves 
of Florida, the lumber industries of eastern Carolina and 
the Black Belt of Mississippi, the cotton mill villages of 
the Carolinas and Georgia—the school in all of these as 
well as the other sections of these and other states is in 
mind throughout this chapter and the entire book. 

2. Why an Organization? We seek to do certain things 
in the Sunday school and organization is simply a means 
for accomplishing these desired results. 

3. How Organize? Let the organization be one which 
grows with the increasing needs of the school rather than 
a complicated one which takes all the power you have to 
begin and leaves you nothing to go ahead with. 

(a) Cradle Roll and Beginners. If you have followed 
the injunction which says “‘A Sunday school should be or- 
ganized in every congregation where ten persons can be 
collected for that purpose,” you will need only the simplest 
sort of machinery, but it should be one which lends en- 
couragement to growth because of its adaptability. In 
other words if you have only two babies in your commu- 
nity under three years old, you will not need to buy an 
elaborate Cradle Roll wall chart but there should be a 
Cradle Roll Department, nevertheless, and those two 
should be as carefully looked after as if they belonged to 
a department with twenty-five names. In the preceding 
chapter emphasis was put on the importance of meeting 
the needs of the little child when the first impressions of 
life are being made. They are not old enough to be put in 
a class in Sunday school unless the school is equipped with 
a separate room such as that now found in many places. 
In this case these babies with their mothers have a place of 
their own, and such a plan lends itself admirably to very 
small schools. It also gives these mothers a chance to talk 
with a leader about their own particular problems using 
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some good book such as St. John’s “Child Nature and 
Child Nurture.” If the school has thirty or more mem- 
bers, it is likely that there will be a larger number of 
babies to be cared for and a special Cradle Roll Super- 
intendent should be appointed. It would be just as well, 
however, for this to be the same teacher as for the children 
of four or five who are known as Beginners. This teacher 
should not seek to bring these babies into the Beginners’ 
class until they are about four years old. The Beginners 
are old enough to be told stories and the Cradle Roll 
babies are, as a rule, not yet ready to be quiet or still long 
enough to listen to a story being told to a group. If you 
have three, four, or more children about four and five 
years of age, put them in a separate class and let them be 
your Beginners. What they should study and how they 
should be taught will be referred to in another chapter. 
_ These Beginners are in the period which we designated in 
a former place as “early childhood.” They have distinc- 
tive needs which must be met now or else forever be 
largely unmet. These needs cannot be fully met if they 
are merged with older children whose needs are not the 
same. 

(b) Primaries. In the organization of the school re- 
gardless of the size there should be a class of Primaries, 
corresponding to the age known as “Middle Childhood.” 
They are 6, 7 and 8 years old. In a school of fifty to 
one hundred members there will likely be from six to fif- 
teen of this age and they need a teacher who is familiar 
with child nature as it enters a larger sphere of life than 
it has known in the earlier periods. Primaries differ from 
Beginners and find it hard to give attention to the things 
which are especially prepared for younger children. If 
your supply of teachers is so limited that you must com- 
bine somewhere, do not let it be here, or if it must be here, 
let the combination be with four and five year old children 
rather than those of an older age. 

(c) Juniors. Juniors are boys and girls of approxi- 
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mately nine, ten, eleven and twelve years. In small 
schools there should be at least one class of these. As the 
school becomes larger and there are from fifteen to twenty 
of this age, plan to divide them into at least two classes, 
one of boys and one of girls. A class numbering from 
six to ten children is as many as one teacher can handle 
satisfactorily under ordinary circumstances. Work with 
the idea of eventually having a class for each of these 
years and ultimately two classes for each year, separated 
according to sex. If the school is very small, say ten to 
twenty-five members in all, still put three or four pupils 
of this later period of childhood into a Junior class of 
their own. If forced to combine, put them with boys and 
girls of thirteen and fourteen, but in this case let the nine 
year old be put back with those of seven and eight. This 
combination is not recommended as desirable, but as bet- 
ter than other combinations which might be attempted. 

(d) Intermediate-Seniors. Intermediates are boys and 
girls in the period of early adolescence and are about 
twelve, thirteen and fourteen years of age. Seniors are 
fifteen, sixteen and seventeen years of age. If there are 
as many as five or six boys and girls they should be made 
into a class and organized with officers and committees 
according to the plans of the denomination. Leaflets with 
full information are available without charge. However, 
in cases where the number of boys is, say, three or four 
and the number of girls the same, they should be divided. 
If combinations are necessary place the thirteen to seven- 
teen year old boys together and the girls from thirteen to 
seventeen together, making two classes of boys and girls. 
All of these classes should be organized and enrolled with 
your denominational headquarters. 

(e) Young People. The Young People from 18 to 24 
have not been sufficiently recognized in many schools. 
They are in a critical time of life and need to have at 
least one class of their own, and not merged with older 
people. Young men and young women in a small school 
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may be in a class together to the advantage of both. This 
is not desirable for the Intermediate and Senior groups 
just referred to, but a young people’s class properly or- 
ganized and conducted becomes an effective force in the 
school and community. The plan of organization is dis- 
cussed elsewhere. 

(£) Adults. There should be at least one class for 
adults, even though you have at present not more than a 
half dozen adult members. If the number of members 
will justify it and teachers are available, two classes of 
adults from about 24 years and up should be formed, one 
being for those still in their prime, and the other for the 
aged. Class organization has often proved to be a helpful 
feature in these adult classes as well as in the younger 
groups. 

(g) Home Department. Parents Classes. The Home 
Department is for those in the community who cannot 
attend the sessions of the school but who should never- 
theless be in touch with it and supplied with material for 
reading and study in the Sunday school lessons. The 
Home Quarterly is typical of the publications issued for 
their use. This department has untold possibilities for 
good in connecting up the home with the school. Every 
one should attend the sessions of the school if possible, 
but there are some who cannot or will not do so. Some 
interest must be aroused. Some Home Departments go 
farther than the sending of quarterly papers and reports, 
and seek to make the work one which touches every home 
in which there is a Sunday school member and secure co- 
operation in home study of the lessons. As one feature of 
this work some schools have formed Parents’ Classes 
which meet at the Sunday school hour or at other times. 
One of the members serves as a leader and discussions of 
questions concerning child life or other subjects are 
carried on. One outgrowth of this is at times the forma- 
tion of a Parent-Teacher Association in which these are 
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brought together regularly for the mutual helpfulness of 
all concerned. 

(h) Trawming Classes. In the well organized Sunday 
school there will be some plans for the training of leaders 
both of the present and future. This question will be 
discussed more fully in the chapter on “Building Up the 
School’s Leadership.” 

(i) Officers. Of course the school organization will 
require certain general officers. These may have to serve 
in more than one capacity where the available supply is 
limited. But there should be the following in any school 
regardless of the size: Pastor, who is responsible for all 
the work of the Church; Superintendent, the Secretary- 
treasurer; the musician; a leader of training work. In 
schools with sixty-five to a hundred members, these should 
be supplemented by an assistant superimtendent, a libra- 
rian and maybe an assistant secretary-treasurer and a 
leader of the music. The teachers should be selected by 
the pastor and superintendent and should be asked to 
serve one year at a time, not indefinitely. In other words 
they are subject to re-appointment just as the pastor and 
superintendent, and should have no cause for grievance if 
they are not given the same class each year. Teachers 
should teach the same age pupils year after year, but not 
the same individual pupils, the pupils being promoted 
annually, 

II. SUGGESTED ORGANIZATION 


1. Outline. Briefly stated then the organization of the 
school is about as follows: Superintendent, assistant 
superintendent, secretary-treasurer, librarian, musician, 
pupils, leader of music and enough teachers to take care 
of the following classes; Cradle Roll (non-attendants at 
Sunday school or separated if they attend). 


Beginners Class from 4 to 5 years. 
Primaries, 6, 7 and 8, 
Juniors, 9, 10, 11 (12). 


A PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 
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Charged with the Whole Work of the Local Church 






SUPERINTENDENT 
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Musician Leader of 
(Teacher also) Training Work 
(Pastor) 


Assistant Secretary- 
Superintendent Treasurer 


MEMBERSHIP CLASSIFICATION BY AGES AND GROUPS 


Cradle Roll Beginners Primary Junior 
Children Children Children Boys and Girls 
under 4 Years of 4,5 6, 7,8 9, 10, 11, 12 
(One Worker) (One Worker) (One Worker) (One Worker) 
Intermediate- Young People Adults Home Department 
Senior Group 18-23 24 Years Non-Attendants 
Boys. and Girls Young Men and Upward (One Worker, who 


12, 13,14, 15,16,17 Young Women (One Leader) may bea teacher) 
(Two Workers) (One Worker) 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING CLASS 
Composed of all those now serving and preparing to serve as officers and 
teachers of the Sunday school 
WORKERS’ COUNCIL OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Composed of all the above-named officers and teachers and one chosen repre- 
sentative from each class above 18 years of age 
—eEEEEEEE _________ 
COMMITTEES OF THE WORKERS’ COUNCIE 
Missionary and Community Parent-Teacher Evangelism 
Social Service Cooperation Association Work 
eee S50 S50 SS 
FOR THE WHOLE SCHOOL 
‘Graded Instruction Graded Worship Graded Recreation Graded Service 
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Prepared by M. W. Brabham. Issued by the General.Sunday School Board, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Intermediates (12), 13, 14. 
Seniors, 15, 16, 17. 

Young People, 18-24. 

Adult, 24 upward. 

Training Class Leader. 

Home Department Superintendent. 
Workers’ Council. 


2. Combinations suggested sf combinations must be 
made: 

One worker in charge of Cradle Roll and Home Depart- 
ment. 

One worker in charge of Beginners and Primaries 
(4-8). 

One worker in charge of Juniors (9-12). 

One worker in charge of Intermediate-Seniors (13-17). 

One worker in charge of Young People and Adult 
(18 to 24 and upward). 

One worker in charge of leadership training (maybe 
pastor or superintendent). 

Workers’ Council. 


III. FURTHER SUGGESTIONS 


If you have only two or three teachers who can possibly 
teach, consider having these three to meet, say the Be- 
ginners, Primaries and Juniors at one hour, as from 9:30 
to 10:30 and then the same teachers meeting the other 
pupils, say Intermediate-Senior, Young People and Adult 
from 10:30 to II :30. 

These combinations are only offered to meet conditions 
which ought to be looked upon as temporary. Let us 
recognize our limitations but also let us determine not to 
be bound by them. Do you believe that it is possible for 
your school to become strong at what is now its weakest 
point? Then there is a bright future ahead for your 
work. If you have decided that the old days are the 
best and you are not looking ahead with optimism, you 
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will have a hard difficult task lacking in joy and inspira- 
tion. But we are confident that “the best is yet to be.” 
Let us say with the writer of the little verse, 
“Good, better, best, 
Let it never rest, 


Until the good is better 
And the better’s best—” 


IV. REFERENCES FOR FURTHER READING 


“Making the Old Sunday School New,” Miller. 

“The Village and Country Sunday School,” Fox. 

“The Graded Sunday School In Principle and Prac- 
tice,” Meyer. 

“The Church School,” Athearn. 

“Story Worship Programs for the Church School 
Year,” Stowell. 

“The Organization and Administration of the Sunday 
Schools,” Cuninggim and North. 

“How to Run a Little Sunday School,” Fergusson. 

“Church School Administration,” Fergusson. 

“The Superintendent,” Brown. 

“Sunday School Management,” Brewbaker. 


V. QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION 


Is your school as well organized as it needs to be? Is 
it as well organized as it can be? 

What plans have you seen in operation which are worth 
passing on to others? 

What age groupings do you follow? Are these ar- 
rangements satisfactory? What do you judge by? 

Examine carefully the outlines showing how a Sunday 
school should be organized. 


Chapter Five 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


I. GENERAL STATEMENT 


No matter how small or how large the Sunday school, 
it will not and cannot go any faster or further than the 
leaders who are responsible for its plans and policies. It 
is important therefore that the officers of the school shall 
be carefully chosen and as far as practicable well trained 
for their tasks. The duties of these officers are briefly 
set forth in this chapter. 


II, COMMITTEES 


In every school there is need for certain committees. 
Among those which should be created by the Workers’ 
Council are the following: Committee on Missionary and 
Social Service, charged with the responsibility of arrang- 
ing for programs and activities which will emphasize these 
important matters; Community Codperation, looking 
after the things of the neighborhood which affect the 
lives of the pupils, such as good roads, schools, health 
campaigns and the like; Parent-Teacher Association 
Work, seeking to interest the home more deeply in the 
work of the school; Evangelism, working under the direc- 
tion of the pastor. 


III, OFFICERS 
1. The Pastor. The pastor is the preacher in charge. 


He is ex-officio a member and officer of the Sunday 
school and is jointly responsible with the superintendent 
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for the selection and appointment of officers and teachers. 
He is expected to organize a school in every congrega- 
tion where as many as ten persons can be brought to- 
gether for that purpose. He should counsel with the 
superintendent as to the proper literature to be used. He 
is expected to attend the Sunday school and the Workers’ 
Council when practicable and to preach on the subject 
of Sunday school and the religious training of children. 
He makes reports to the denominational meetings on vital 
questions. His leadership is discussed in another chapter. 

2. The Superintendent. This leader is expected to see 
to it that the school is organized and conducted in the best 
manner possible. He should have a Standard of Effi- 
ciency before him as a guide in his larger plans of work. 
He holds a regular Workers’ Council and is the logical 
one to preside over that meeting. He and the pastor 
appoint or nominate the teachers and officers. He should 
report at least quarterly to the Workers’ Council as to the 
financial condition and needs of the school. His further 
work is discussed in other chapters. This entire book 
bears on his work. 

3. The Assistant Superintendent should be one who 
can serve as leader in the absence of the superintendent. 
He ought to be able to lead the singing if necessary and 
should see that all classes are supplied with teachers each 

unday. In reality he or someone else should be chosen 

ith the view to being trained to become superintendent 
when for any reason the superintendent gives up the 
work, é 

4. The Secretary-Treasurer in the small school should 
be one and the same person. The following suggestions 
are offered as to some things this officer should do: 

Examine carefully into the present system of records 
and determine if they are adequate. Are they emphasiz- 
ing the things your school ought to give attention to? 
Attendance, offering, punctuality, Church attendance, 
home study of lesson and daily reading of the Bible? 
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Order samples of record books from the publishing 
agents such as the “O K” system and the Meig’s Star 
Class Record books. 

Discuss with the other officers and teachers the things 
to be used and explain to them the importance of having 
the records made accurately. 

See to it that each of the classes of pupils above 12 
years of age has a competent secretary and meet with 
these to make clear their work. 

Devise reports to be given in condensed form to the 
school. Each class should make its record and give it to 
the secretary. 

Always make announcements and reports clearly and 
distinctly and in the midst of order, not disorder. 

Give out record books and collect them before the 
_ teacher has commenced teaching. 

Determine not to interrupt any class after the lesson 
period has begun. 

See to it that the school has a “clean bill of health,” by 
paying promptly all bills which are due. 

Try to make clear to the school the causes for which 
the money is spent. 

Consult with the pastor, superintendent and the official 
board about the finances of the school. Consider with 
them the advisability of providing in the Church budget 
for all Sunday school expenses of the year, so that press- 
ing needs may be met and the school thus left free to 
contribute regularly to such causes as missions, education, 
super-annuated preachers, Sunday school field work, 
orphanages and other causes endorsed by the Church. 

Order all literature well in advance of the time to be 
used, seeing to it that it is on hand for distribution at the 
proper time and that an ample supply is ordered. 

In distributing literature to the school place it in the 
hands of the teacher and let the teacher keep it until the 
lesson period is closed, and at that time let the classes 
understand that no paper is to be opened or read until 
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the school is dismissed. This helps to insure good order 
during the closing moments of the school. 

See to it that every officer and teacher is supplied with 
such literature as they must have for the best interest of 
the school. These are given in the chapter dealing with 
the course of study. 

5. The Musicsan and her work constitutes one of the 
most important phases of the Sunday school. The fol- 
lowing suggestions are supplemented in another chapter 
where “Singing in the Sunday School” is discussed. 

Make a careful study of the kind of music in the school. 
Are the pupils really learning the songs? Are the teachers 
coéperating? Are you making the best use of the 
time? 

Do all of the boys and girls sing and are they interested 
in their singing? Do they understand the words and do 
they show their understanding by the way they sing? 

Suggest to the superintendent that you would like for 
the workers’ council to frankly discuss the musical needs 
of the school. 

The leader is one who should have the book in his head 
and not his head in the book. 

Try the plan of having a “monthly hymn,” using it each 
Sunday in the month. Some great hymn might be 
selected, such as “O Master Let Me Walk with Thee,” 
“O Zion Haste Thy Mission High Fulfilling.” One Sun- 
day have the story of how the song came to be written 
briefly told. Another Sunday have some incident related 
showing how the hymn has helped someone. 

Consider such questions as these: Is the book we are 
using suitable to the needs of our whole school? Are we 
teaching songs and hymns that will last or are we using 
trashy songs which have no permanent value? Do we 
need a new book, if so how shall we go about getting it? 
Would it be worth while to order sample copies of several, 
returning those not desired? What about using “The 
Little Hymn Book” or “The Church Hymnal” for the 
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classes above twelve years and such books as “Carols,” 
“Songs for Little People” and “Melodies” for the younger 
classes? 

The piano is considered best for the Sunday school, and 
the one who plays should play with vim and precision and 
correctness. 

Let the Junior boys and girls (9-12) be appointed to 
collect and carefully put away the books each Sunday. 
Let the Intermediates (12-14) be asked to distribute them. 

See to it that the songs are carefully selected for each 
Sunday, in advance if possible. If the superintendent does 
not do this the musician should. 

Make plans for teaching new songs. Practice them 
before or after the school session. Read the words and 
get them fixed in mind and heart, understanding their 
meaning as far as possible. 

Form a choir of your young people but seek to have 
singing by the whole group rather than by a few. 

Form duets and quartets and encourage the classes to 
select class songs. Invite them to sing before the whole 
school occasionally. 


IV. REFERENCES FOR FURTHER READING 


“Making the Old Sunday School New,” Miller. 

Pamphlet: “Elementary Work in the One Room 
Church,” Kennedy. 

“Training the Devotional Life,” Kennedy and Meyer. 

“How to Run a Little Sunday School,” Fergusson. 

“Building a Successful Sunday School,” Burroughs. 


V. QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION 


Why should the pastor be recognized as an important 
officer of the Sunday school? 

What additional committees do you think your school 
should have? 

What are some desirable qualifications for a superin- 
tendent ? 
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Why is the secretary-treasurer a very important part of 
your school organization?, 

How may the leader of the music be a help or a hin- 
drance to the real work of the school? 


Chapter Six 
THE WORK OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 


I. GENERAL STATEMENT 


_ In another chapter reference was made in a brief way 
to the work of the superintendent. It was also pointed out 
that the entire book is more or less directly in line with 
the work of this important officer. Nevertheless it seems 
wise to give some additional attention to the work of this 
leader. 

II, HIS SELECTION 


The superintendent should be chosen for not more than 
twelve months at a time. He should be nominated by the 
pastor and elected by the proper authorities of the Church. 
In the Methodist Episcopal Church South he is elected by 
the Quarterly Conference. Whoever nominates and elects 
the superintendent should have in mind the importance 
of the office and the extreme care needed in making this 
selection. The question is frequently, ‘not what kind of 
a superintendent do we need?” but “what person can be 
secured to take the place?’ This may be obviated by 
putting one or more young persons in training for this 
work in advance of the time when he will be called upon 
to serve. 


III. DESIRABLE QUALIFICATIONS 


Very few superintendents have the good fortune to 
possess all the qualifications which Sunday school leaders 
indicate they should have. Nevertheless it is worth while 
to indicate at least some of the outstanding characteristics 
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which superintendents should possess or seek to cultivate. 

1. A superintendent should be a Christian. He is 
placed in a position of leadership, and this leadership is 
in behalf of the truth. In order to make the truth im- 
pressive, attractive, and thoroughly vital to the hearts and 
minds of the school membership, the superintendent 
should be a person who seeks to live a consistent Christian 
life. And he should be one who desires and seeks this 
qualification in his teachers and other workers who are 
associated with him. 

2. A superintendent should be one who reads. In order 
to be in the forefront of his own workers of the school, 
the superintendent of a Sunday school should be one who 
seeks to keep himself informed in a general way about 
various matters, such as the following: Good road move- 
ments, sanitation, farm improvements, public school de- 
velopment, and other matters affecting the community life. 
He should seek to inform himself specifically and fully 
about the following matters: The Church and its various 
agencies of work, methods of building up a successful 
Sunday school, some ways in which teachers may do their 
work more effectively, standards for the school, ways of 
quickening the evangelistic efforts of the school for the 
normal development of the pupils, and kindred topics. 

3. The superintendent should appreciate children. A 
fair appreciation of the child is an indispensable qualifi- 
cation for a superintendent. This appreciation should be 
such that he works constantly with the needs of the child 
in mind. In the kind of equipment which is bought, in 
the kind of music used, in the classification of the pupils, 
and in other equally vital matters the needs of the child 
should be given serious consideration. The superintendent 
should, therefore, be found diligent in the reading of some 
such books as “How to Run a Little Sunday School” by 
Fergusson; “Life in the Making” by Barclay et al; 
“Training the Devotional Life” by Kennedy and Meyer; 
“Sunday School Organization and Administration’ by 
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Cuninggim and North; “The Superintendent” by Brown; 
“Church School Administration” by Fergusson. 

4. The superintendent should appreciate the value of 
time. In the fourteen thousand circuit Sunday schools of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, it is con- 
servatively estimated that not less than one thousand 
hours of actual time are lost every Sunday by late begin- 
nings or no beginnings at all. This means that fully 
forty-four days in the aggregate are absolutely lost, forty- 
four days of twenty-four hours each, more than a month 
and a half thrown away every Sunday because in most 
instances the superintendents have not realized the value 
of a minute in training the life of a child. Of course the 
superintendent must have others there if he is to begin 
promptly; but they will take their cue from him. And, 
besides, if he plans a worth-while opening service every 
Sunday, he is not likely to have to begin alone. In circuit 
schools this is one of the greatest drawbacks to effective 
work. The superintendent must take the lead in changing 
this. An eight-day clock placed in the church and regu- 
larly attended to will aid in this direction. The varieties 
of time in the country community are certainly as many 
as fifty-seven, and perhaps more. 

5. The superintendent should be businesslske. In ad- 
dition to appreciating the value of beginning and closing 
on time as indicated in the foregoing paragraph, the super- 
intendent should have an appreciation of the value of con- 
ducting the affairs of the school in a systematic and busi- 
nesslike manner. This means that he should have his 
workers together once a month for a Workers’ Council 
meeting. In this monthly meeting the business matters of 
the school will be carefully considered. The successes and 
failures of the several classes of the school will be dis- 
cussed. The bonds of fellowship between the workers, no 
matter how small the number, can be strengthened in this 
meeting also. At these meetings plans should be carefully 
worked out for the observance of such special occasions as 
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Sunday School Day, Decision Day, Promotion Day, and 
other worth-while occasions. Here plans for making stim- 
ulating reports should be discussed with teachers and 
especially with the secretary of the school. Arrangements 
for making of the record, distribution of literature, and 
other items of this nature should be discussed, so that no 
teacher need be interrupted after the teaching of the lesson 
has begun. 

6. The superintendent should believe in trained workers. 
The value of having teachers who are equipped for 
their work should be understood by the superintendent. 
The fact that our public schools are improving all the 
while and thereby furnishing a means of securing better 
education should be remembered by the superintendent 
for several reasons. In the first place, it means the pos- 
sible increase in the number of educated boys and girls 
in the community and eventually the increased number 
of educated men and women who will be available for 
teaching in the Sunday school. It also means that the 
untrained worker is being placed at a greater disadvantage 
every day that he consents to remain untrained, for he is 
being contrasted with the public school leaders. 

Therefore the superintendent should be one who is will- 
ing to take the lead in improving the leadership of his 
school. With the pastor, he should make it possible for 
all who are now teachers to take one or more books in the 
Standard Training Course. In addition to studies like 
these, institutes, conferences, training schools, and other 
worth-while gatherings should be kept in mind, and when 
possible one or more of the workers including the super- 
intendent Should attend. 

7. The superintendent should be one who leads. Tf 
the school is to go very far on the desired road to success- 
ful achievement in behalf of and with the boys and girls 
of thousands of communities, the superintendent must be 
one who is willing to lead. He must have a good deal of 
patience, but patience should not be allowed to become 
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laziness. He must be willing to make mistakes if he must 
make them to finally do the right thing. He must be will- 
ing to bear heavy burdens for the sake of the school. If he 
is to lead, he cannot hope to shift responsibility. If he is 
to lead, he must go ahead of others most of the time. If 
he is to lead, he must be willing to listen to suggestions 
from others. If he is to lead, he must be a follower of 
the Great Leader. 


IV. THE SUPERINTENDENT’S DIAMOND 


Did you know that every superintendent has a diamond? 
Well he has. 

Like all good diamonds that of the Sunday school 
superintendent has at least four good points. Some of 
these are poorly cut, some need burnishing, some need to 
be reset. But the successful superintendent has all of the 
following points of his diamond finely fashioned, splen- 
didly in order and shining brightly even though they are 
not always visible to the casual observer. 


First Posnt. He knows his business 
He knows his business: 
Because he studies it 
Because he thinks about it 
Because he knows his co-workers 
Because he knows his pupils 
Because he attends institutes and training schools 
Because he studies plans of other superintendents. 


Second Point: He attends to his business 

He attends to his business: 

By having monthly meetings of his helpers in a 
Workers’ Council 

By being prompt in beginning and closing 

By carefully planning for the training of leaders 

By keeping in touch with the records and results of each 
class and department. 
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Third Point: He snterests others in his business 

He causes others to know and become Blas in his 
business: 

By making use of bulletin boards, newspapers, printed 
matter and other good publicity plans 

By observing special days 

By keeping his co-workers informed 

By having a well arranged program each Sunday. 


Fourth Point: He loves his work and is not ashamed of tt 
He loves his work and is not ashamed of it: 
Because he feels that he is serving his Master and the 
Church 
Because he realizes that he is working with human lives, 
everyone of which is worth too much to be careless about 
Because his faith in what he is doing never wavers as 
to the ultimate success. 


V. REFERENCES FOR FURTHER READING 


“The Superintendent,” Brown. 

“How to Run a Little Sunday School,” foes 

“The Organization and Administration of the Sunday 
School,” Cuninggim and North. 

“The Sunday School Secretary,” McIntire. 

The Book of Discipline M.E. Church, Soutth, 1922 Edi- 
tion, Chapter 12. 

“The Modern Sunday School and Its Present Day 
Task,” Cope. 


VI. QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION 


How is the work of the pastor related to that of the 
superintendent ? 

Why should the superintendent be as well trained as any 
of his teachers or other workers? 

Who is the best superintendent you have seen at work? 
Upon what do you base your judgment? 
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What systems of records have you found best for super- 
intendents? Have you examined carefully into the records 
which are being kept in your school? Why is the musician 
an important officer? How can this officer hinder or help 
the general conduct of the school? 


Chapter Seven 
WHAT WE TEACH: LESSON MATERIAL 


I. LESSON SYSTEMS 


The Sunday school in order to be worthy of the name 
of school must clearly set itself to the task of teaching, 
and in a preceding chapter emphasis was laid upon the 
importance of knowing the one to whom the lessons are to 
be taught. It is proper at this time to look carefully 
though briefly into the subject matter which is to be made 
use of. 

1. The Uniform System. Prior to 1872 when the 
International Uniform Lessons were adopted and began 
their career of popularity, there were many fugitive 
courses of one kind and another being used in the schools 
of North America. The catechism with its rote learning 
held large place and continued to do so even until a later 
date. The Uniform Lessons made a strong appeal to the 
imagination of the lesson writers; the fact that the whole 
school was studying the same lesson was heralded abroad 
as a tie of great value. And it did have its value ata 
time when the school needed something to increase its 
popularity with the public. This series of lessons contin- 
ued to dominate the Sunday school field for a period of 
at least forty years and it was only here and there that 
any serious question as to their real merit was raised 
before 1905, although in the courses for younger pupils 
there were those who for fifteen years or more before 
that time were seeking something better. The Uniform 
Lesson system is that system which gives the same ma- 
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terial to all the school regardless of age; the chief 
objective is to go through the Bible in a period of years. 
Usually six to eight year cycles have been used. This 
system has had many advocates, particularly among the 
publishers and lesson writers. This system is now known 
as the “Improved Uniform Lesson System” which means 
that an effort has been made to adapt the material more 
in conformity with the now recognized place of the child 
as the center of any lesson course rather than the lesson 
material as the center. It is a concession on the part of 
the Uniform Lesson advocates but there are many who 
question the present or ultimate success of such a series 
particularly for the classes of younger pupils. It now 
seems extremely likely that these lessons will give way 
in the near future to other plans being worked out by the 
International Lesson Committee. For young people and 
adults, the courses continue to be largely used but even in 
these many elective courses are appearing. 

(a) Helps For Teachers. An an illustration of the 
current publications containing treatment of lessons of the 
Improved Uniform Lessons, the following publications 
are named, and if a school is using this series, the proper 
publication of the denomination should be given to the 
teachers and pupils according to presentation desired. 
Helps for Teachers: “The Sunday School Magazine” ; 
This contains treatment for the lessons for all classes 
above twelve years of age, viz: Intermediate, Seniors, 
Young People and Adult. In addition to the lesson treat- 
ment, there are usually contributed articles which are 
found to be helpful. For teachers of the Uniform 
Lessons dealing with pupils under twelve years, “The 
Elementary Teacher’ is prepared with treatment for 
Primaries and Juniors. For teachers of Beginners there 
is no help provided outside of the other course to be dis- 
cussed later. “The Church School’ is a general publica- 
tion containing articles of general helpfulness to teachers 
of all grades. It does not undertake to give lesson treat- 
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ment but deals more with methods and principles of 
teaching and general questions of religious education. 
The Sunday School Builder contains special help for 
superintendents. 

(b) Helps For Pupils. For the pupils who are using 
the Improved Uniform Lessons the following will illus- 
trate the material available for their use: Beginners 
(4-5) Olivet Picture Card, which we do not recommend 
for any school anywhere; “Our Little People” for Pri- 
maries (6-7-8); “Junior Lessons” for Juniors (9-12) ; 
Intermediate-Senior Quarterly for Intermediates (12-13- 
14) and Seniors (15-16-17) ; the Young People’s Quar- 
terly for the young people from 18 to 24, and the Adult 
Student for the adult classes. For those who cannot 
attend the Sunday school and are in the Home Depart- 
ment, “The Home Quarterly” is provided. Other denom- 
inations issue publications corresponding to those named 
and should be used as a rule by the school belonging to 
those denominations. 

2. International Graded Lessons Introduced. In 1905 
and more particularly in 1908 definite action was taken 
looking to the issuing of a course of lessons which would 
more clearly meet the needs of the developing child in each 
stage, and “The International Graded Lessons’ began to 
grow from this time on. They are issued under the same 
general supervision as the Uniform Lessons and both are 
rightly termed “international,” the distinguishing word 
being “graded” rather than “uniform.” This series of 
lessons has been written and revised until today it is win- 
ning its way rapidly in all of the best schools and even 
in many of the poorly equipped schools these lessons are 
found in some of the younger classes.. The Graded Les- 
sons sometime seem to the casual observer to be very 
complex and hard to understand as to their general plan. 
The difficulty has been for the most part in trying to adopt 
bodily the entire series rather than to introduce them 
gradually and in such a way as to adapt them to the needs 
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of the school. Some schools have found it best to order 
the lessons for beginners (4-5) two months in advance of 
the time they are to be used, thus giving the teacher a 
chance to familiarize herself with the general outlines and 
plans which are furnished, This avoids confusion and 
usually leads to enthusiastic work on the part of teacher 
and class. October the first is considered the best time 
for beginning the lessons as this is the opening of the 
Sunday school year. The lessons begin with number one 
and are made to fit the seasons of the year; therefore if 
the lessons should be started in January, instead of begin- 
ning with lesson number one, lesson number fourteen 
would be used as this is the fourteenth Sunday after 
October begins. 

(a) Their Use. The Graded Lessons furnish splendid 
material for teachers and pupils. With each year of the 
lessons there is provided a Teacher's Manual with interest- 
ing suggestions as to teaching and making the lessons 
effective. For instance, for the teacher of Primary 
pupils there is the Primary Teachers’ Manual for each 
year of the Primary age (6-7-8). In a small school if 
there was only one primary class, all of them could use 
the lessons prepared for the six year old pupils for twelve 
months and then take up the lessons for the seven year 
old children and so on through. In other words it is not 
necessary for a school to use all of the Graded Lessons 
every year but rather to introduce them gradually, all the 
while making it conform to the actual conditions under 
which you have to work. If all of the Graded Lesson 
courses were used at once, there would be seventeen dif- 
ferent lessons being taught at the same time. This is 
actually done in some large schools and with splendid 
results; but where there are only few classes, naturally 
there must be adaptations to meet conditions. 

(b) Cost of Graded Lessons. As to the cost of Graded 
Lessons as compared with other courses, it should be 
remembered that though the material costs somewhat more 
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to begin with, the teachers’ texts may be preserved and 
used over and over from year to year and only the papers 
and work books for the pupils be required anew. But 
granted that they cost more, even a great deal more, it 
is generally believed by those who have studied the ques- 
tion closely that any course which gives first consideration 
to the needs of the pupil is cheaper in the long run than 
one which puts the chief emphasis upon lesson material. 

(c) Harder to Teach? Sometimes the complaint is 
made that the Graded Lessons are harder to teach than 
others. The fact that more lesson material is offered as 
a help to the teacher, makes it appear harder but it is only 
common sense to believe that a lesson already adapted to 
the interests and needs of a child is easier to present even 
by an untrained teacher than a lesson which must be 
shaped and reshaped by the teacher himself. The Graded 
Lessons do not create new problems so much as they aid 
in revealing the faults of what is being done. We have 
had the idea that anyone can teach the Uniform Lessons, 
but the fact that a person has read over a lesson is no 
guarantee that he is prepared to teach it. 

(d) Scarcity of Teachers. The scarcity of teachers 
is sometimes raised as another difficulty in connection 
with the Graded Lessons. This is more apparent than 
real for the same number of teachers may be used in one 
course as the other. Each class regardless of the course 
used, needs a supply or substitute teacher and the fact 
that superintendents call on anybody to teach a class with- 
out preparation is no argument for any system. Let us 
not decesve ourselves into believing that a mere system of 
lessons solves our problems of successful teaching. One 
significant difference lies in the fact that the Graded 
Lessons more clearly point out a failure than the Uniform 
and because they reveal this condition we are prone to 
blame the lesson rather than the person who is not pre- 
pared to teach the lesson. 

Plans are being perfected for publishing what are to 
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be known as “Group Graded Lessons” in the near future. 
These will unquestionably meet a real need and eliminate 
some of the objections now raised in connection with the 
more closely Graded Lessons. 


II, SUBJECT MATTER 


However, regardless of the system of lessons used, 

there are some matters which should be carefully borne 
in mind in regard to the teaching in the school. Certain 
things should be clearly defined in the minds of officers 
and teachers as to what the school aims to do in this 
direction. 
1. The Bible. As it has been said more than once 
already in these pages, the Bible should hold first place 
as a text book in the Sunday school. Its marvelous 
stories, its unfolding scroll of God’s dealing with man, 
its expressions of love, its manifold evidences of mercies, 
judgments, and decrees; its matchless portrayals of heroic 
men of heroic mould; its pen pictures of women and chil- 
dren; its prophecies and its history, all these and many 
other things which are contained between its covers, make 
us all declare that there is no other book like this. 

But we are not to use the Bible as a fetish. It is not 
to be hid in our hearts as something which keeps off 
superstitious fears, but rather that we may not sin against 
our Father and our fellow man. It is to guide us and to 
help us to form clean, clear motives and ideas of how we 
should live. Therefore we are to know how it came to 
us, how it was made, how it has stood the test of centuries, 
how it has influenced the lives of countless generations, 
how it has brightened dark places and cleaned up strong- 
holds of sin; and how it has driven men from one 
continent to another in their desire to tell the truth to other 
nations. We are to know the Bible as a force given to 
tear up nests of evil and to purify the well springs of a 
nation’s life as well as that of an individual. We are to 
see it as the source book to guide us in the fight against 
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bad political, health, and social conditions. Our children 
are to know it as the Book of books and it must hold 
large place in any school which seeks to represent God’s 
work whether the school meets on Sunday or in the week. 

2. Church History and Missions. Connected with 
the teachings of the Bible, all pupils should be given a 
clear understanding of the history and mission of the 
church. The denomination as such should be understood, 
and its teachings should be given right place, but above 
and beyond this the history of the church as a whole 
should be given prominent place in our teachings. The 
conditions in English life which brought about the begin- 
nings of the Methodist Church, for example, should have 
place, but the beginnings of Protestantism growing out 
of the conditions in the Church of Rome, should also have 
a place. The stories of men who have lived and died for 
the propagation of the Gospel should not be considered as 
a thing apart from the teachings of the Bible. When 
Livingstone kept his word to the black men of darkest 
Africa, he was expounding the truth of the Gospel as 
truly as when he preached or taught them of the life of 
Paul. And when we give this story as it is contained, for 
instance, in the Graded Lessons above referred to, we are 
not leaving the Bible out of our teaching. When Bishop 
Lambuth and Professor Gilbert went to Africa and when 
leaders went to Europe more recently to open up mis- 
sionary work, they were obeying the teachings of the 
Gospel, and boys and girls should be taught about these 
things as truly as they should be taught to memorize 
passages of Scripture. 

3. Temperance and Social Reforms. In our schools 
the matters relating to evil forces at work in the world 
should be taught. The social plagues which threaten our 
very life should have their proper treatment in our lesson 
courses. Country conditions should be studied, and those 
things which make for a better community should be 
looked into carefully. The farm and home conditions 
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which make our people want to leave the country should 
be studied with a view to bringing about changes. The 
places where our young people spend their spare time, 
the things which make them dissatisfied, the conditions of 
health, roads, public schools and such matters is not 
beyond the scope of our study in connection with the Sun- 
day school. The rise of the temperance reform movement 
under such leaders as Neal Dow and Frances E. Willard, 
the fight for national prohibition, the unrest among the 
people who term themselves the laboring class, the rela- 
tion of the church to tenantry, the relation between church 
and school,—these are some other matters which are not 
beyond the general scope of our studies if the church is 
to relate itself most vitally to the needs of the present and 
future generations. 

4. Church Hymns. One of the interesting studies 
for certain classes of the school as a special matter is that 
of our great hymns and their writers. “O For a Thou- 
sand Tongues to Sing My Great Redeemer’s Praise” has 
a new meaning when we know how it came to be written 
by Charles Wesley. “O Love That Will Not Let Me Go” 
is another hymn of the same sort, and then there are many 
of these which have incidents connected with them which 
add new interest and meaning as we become familiar with 
them. Such a book as “Hymns and Hymn Writers” 
(annotated edition of the Methodist Hymnal) by Tillett 
and Nutter is a great help in this study. The Century 
Company has issued some interesting studies based on 
material in “The Hymnal for American Youth.” 


III. REFERENCES FOR FURTHER READING 


“The Graded Sunday School in Principle and Practice,” 
Meyer. 

“Manual on the Introduction and Use of the Graded 
Lessons.” 

“How We Got Our Bible,” Smyth. 

“The Worker and His Bible,” Barclay. 
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“The Methodist Church and Its Work,” Tippy and 
Kern. 

“Principles of Religious Teaching,” Barclay. 

“Learning and Teaching,” Sheridan and White. 

“Stories and Story Telling,” St. John. 

“World Stories Retold,” Sly. 

“Story Worship Programs for the Church School 
Year,” Stowell. 

“Jesus the Master Teacher,” Horne. 


IV. QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION 


What do you think should determine the lessons used 
in the school ? 

Do the Graded Lessons appeal to you more than the 
Uniform? .Why? 

How would you meet the objections to the Graded Les- 
sons, as to scarcity of teachers, more expensive in price, 
size of the school ? 

Why should the Bible hold large place in our schools? 

What place should church history, temperance reforms, 
missions and church hymns hold in our curriculum? 

Is there any importance to be attached to the matter of 
making the lessons apply to the study of local community 
problems, such as good roads, sanitation, tenantry, good 
schools, etc. ? 


Chapter Eight 
METHODS OF TEACHING 


I. SOME SUGGESTIONS AS TO TEACHING METHODS 


It is not within the province of this book to enter into 
the field of methods of teaching, but reference is made to 
some of the outstanding matters related to this question 
because they bear on the administrative work of the Sun- 
day school. Splendid books on this subject are available 
and mention is made of some of these in this chapter. 

1. We Must Know. Anyone who undertakes to teach 
another, must know more than the one to be taught, so 
far as that particular thing is concerned. It has been 
pointed out already that we must know whom we would 
teach (Chapter “The One Whom We Teach”). In the 
preceding chapter attention is called to the fact that we 
must know what we are to teach. Now it is to be re- 
membered that it is vitally important to know how we are 
to teach. In passing it is well to say that we ought also 
to know when to teach and also why. 

It is not true now and never has been that religion puts 
a premium on ignorance. God has undoubtedly used in 
marvelous ways the so-called ignorance of some of His 
followers, but it has never been because of a person’s 
ignorance so much as because He did not have at hand a 
better one. The blunders of an ignorant teacher who is 
faithful and sincere may at times seem to be used more 
of God than the effort of an apparently more intelligent 
person, but this does not prove for a moment that God 
excuses us for being ignorant when we need to be pre- 
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pared. Much so-called successful teaching by ignorant 
teachers has had other elements combined with it to over 
rule the mistakes of the ignorant one. God expects us to - 
know. “My people perish for lack of knowledge” is as 
true today as when uttered thousands of years ago. “Ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free,” 
is a promise but it is a condition as well. 

2. We Must Know How. Do you know how to teach? 
There sits a little child of five years of age; how shall 
we make the truth a part of that child’s thinking and 
living? Is it worth while to know the surest way to gain 
and hold the interest of such a one? The principles of 
teaching help us to find this way. Here is a child of ten, 
is it worth while to know that his memory is more alert 
and retentive than ever before? Is it not worth while to 
know the kind of things he will most readily be attentive 
to? Here is a teen age boy or girl; they have gotten away 
from fairy tales and imaginary heroes and they are facing 
grave issues of life. Do we know how to engender inter- 
est and hold them through this period of such tremendous 
loss? Here are young men and young women; they like 
to discuss matters, and are perplexed by questions of great 
moment to them. How shall they be taught? Here are 
the older adults; many of them never study a lesson or 
even read it in advance. They prefer to listen, except 
perchance it be the occasional person who wants to discuss 
some question which never gets the class anywhere and 
never helps anyone to the truth. Here are those who are 
fixed in their judgments, their thinking and their ways of 
living; how shall we approach them in order to secure 
their deeper interest? 

These questions together with many others are discussed 
in such books as “Learning and Teaching” by Sheridan 
and White; “Some Principles of Teaching” by Knight; 
“How to Teach Religion” by Betts; “Principles of Re- 
ligious Teaching” by Barclay and many others of similar 
titles. 
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II) METHODS USED BY WORKERS 


(a) The Story. “Once upon a time”’—is a phrase 
which does not belong to the public school or the home, 
or any other place exclusively. It is as truly a method 
of teaching religious truth as it is of teaching anything 
else. Many Sunday school workers seem never to have 
discovered this as simple as it sounds. There is one great 
teacher who never seems to have lost sight of the story 
as a means of imparting truth to his hearers; that is 
Jesus. The New Testament abounds with stories ; some- 
times they are called parables and we easily forget that 
they are without equal in the realm of story land. For 
the teacher who teaches children in classes below twelve, 
there is scarcely any other method open for real interpre- 
tation of truth; this is even more specifically true of 
children up to the eighth or ninth year. Beginners and 
Primaries, 4-5 and 6-7-8, are reached through their inter- 
est in stories more quickly than otherwise. Any teacher 
who seeks to teach these, must learn to tell stories if she 
would really teach them effectively. The story method is 
the only way recommended for these. The story should 
be told rather than read; this may be done with more or 
less ease after a few times of practice. And in order to 
become a good story teller practice is essential ; practice on 
children anywhere any time you may have the chance. It 
is important to remember that there are stories and stories 
and that they must be carefully selected both for their 
material and for their interests, and with the pupils in 
mind. “World Stories Retold” is a book of many worth 
while stories which may be used on various occasions ; 
the first pages of the book deal with “the how of story 
telling.” “Mother Stories” and “More Mother Stories” 
by Lindsay are both good for younger children. In addi- 
tion to these there are books dealing with methods of 
story telling; some of these are “Stories and Story Tell- 
ing” by Edward Porter St. John; “The Use of the Story 
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in Religious Education,” Eggleston ; “Educating by Story 
Telling,” Cather. A good book for superintendents is 
“Story Worship Programs for the Church School Year” 
by Stowell. In the International Graded Lessons, the story 
form of teaching is recognized for beginners and primaries 
and the lessons are put in story form. Each child receives 
a story paper each week, and when these are preserved 
they form a good collection of stories at the end of the 
year. 

A few points about story telling are these: Know your 
story. Don’t try to memorize it so much as to make it 
your own. There will be phrases you will wish to pre- 
serve and use carefully but you will be freer if you know 
the story rather than to have memorized the exact words. 
Make the story real to yourself. See the things which you 
are telling. Tell the stories naturally and seek to use 
words which the pupils can easily and readily understand. 
Remember that the story interests of pupils of different 
ages differ radically. The boy and girl of ten or eleven 
will not be deeply interested in the type of story which 
appeals more particularly to the beginner of four or five. 
The story teller is always armed and need not let a lesson 
period be wasted. The child who has stored a truth in 
memory through a beautiful story has truly learned it 
more than the child who has only learned to repeat parrot- 
like some questions and answers of a catechism. 

(b) Question and Answer Method. The use of this 
method in teaching increases with the advancing age of 
the pupils. It can be used to some advantage with juniors 
and more so with “teen age” pupils; but the value of it 
with any age depends on the care with which the questions 
are asked and directed. They must be questions which 
grow naturally out of the lesson and which help to relate 
the lesson truth to the lives and experiences of the class 
members. This method involves, or should involve as 
much preparation on the part of the teacher as of the 
class. The questions put down in the teachers’ quarter- 
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lies and books are not intended to be too closely followed 
by anyone. They are placed as a guide in the preparation 
of the lesson rather than for use in the recitation. The 
pernicious habit of some teachers in slavishly asking the 
questions as laid down and then permitting the pupils to 
take their lesson papers and recite the answers, is a 
travesty on the teaching of the Scripture. Questions care- 
fully prepared by the teacher and fitted to the interests of 
the class may aid in provoking thought, stimulating inter- 
est, and in directing the studies of the class along certain 
desired lines. Jesus used the question method time and 
again and with tremendous effect. It is said that the 
four Gospels contain more than five hundred questions, 
many of them asked by Jesus and others provoked by 
Him. 

(c) The Discusston Method. This method should hold 
large place in the teaching of classes of seniors, young 
people and adults. It is recommended as the best method 
for these groups provided the teacher or leader knows how 
to guide the discussion along right channels and does not 
permit some member to run away with the thought, the 
time, and the interest of the class. Discussion lends itself 
to some real dangers, but it is filled with possibilities for 
a much larger success than other forms which are com- 
monly practiced in these classes. This may be combined 
with the topical method, and when the topics are given out 
in advance this method has been known time and again 
to revive classes which had been falling away in interest 
and attendance. One class had a regular three minute 
discussion at the beginning of the lesson period each Sun- 
day by some member appointed in advance; this three 
minute topic was not always related directly to the lesson 
theme but frequently to some local question which the 
members had been led to think about during the preceding 
week. 

(d) The Lecture Method. This method is entirely too 
prevalent for the best interest of the future leadership 
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of the Church. It has its place, without question; but 
that place is usually in the background rather than in the 
foreground as it too often appears. In classes of older 
people, the lecture method should have at least an 
occasional place, but as a general method of teaching it 
lends itself to more abuse than any other. We are not 
to develop mere listeners but rather doers; and we learn 
to do by doing and we are more likely to do when we have 
had a part in saying what should be done. Very occasion- 
ally an intermediate, senior or other class will need to have 
a lesson presented from beginning to end by the teacher 
without interruption, but even in such cases it will be 
far better to present the lesson in the form of a story if 
possible. Lecture methods are sometimes used as an 
advertisement for people who are too indifferent or lazy 
to study the lesson, but as a rule the lecture method is 
used because the teacher does not understand how to bring 
the class into the discussion. He is following the line of 
least resistance. That some very large classes have been 
built up about the personality of one man or woman 
through this method cannot be denied; but that such 
classes tend to develop leaders and people ready to serve 
is to be seriously questioned. 

(e) Other Methods. Here and there will be found 
teachers who have devised methods which do not logically 
fall under any of the foregoing terms. These are for the 
most part combinations of two or more of these methods, 
and after all this is a plan which should be kept in mind 
by the teacher. Follow no plan too slavishly; put your- 
self into whatever plan you make and be sure that your 
own personality gives genuine stamp to the presentation 
of the truth. 

(£) Some Helps. For the teacher’s presentation of 
the lesson there are aids which will make the work more 
interesting and somewhat easier. Of such aids the black- 
board holds a foremost place. For lesson outlines, outline 
maps, brief words or sentences, comparisons, figures, and 
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such things the board is a splendid help. For the purpose 
' of getting the class to take part the blackboard may be 
used, having some member to write something on the 
board or to draw brief outlines. Pictures may be used 
to advantage also and if kept from sight until ready to 
present the truth which the picture is to make vivid, it 
is very effective. The stereoscope is a wonderful help in 
this connection and with the Underwood Travel scenes 
a lesson may be impressed in a permanent way. These 
are often found in the homes of class members and could 
be brought to the school for use or may be would be 
donated by the home; if this cannot be done, several of 
the holders might very well be purchased by the school 
and used from time to time in the several classes. Objects 
of one kind and another aid the teacher in getting the at- 
tention,’ but these must be arranged for in advance and 
must be used with the idea of making a truth clear rather 
than simply leaving the idea of the object in the mind. A 
knife, a stone, a newspaper clipping, a cup, a grain of corn, 
a bit of dirt, a model of an oriental house, a picture of an 
object or such things may be used with success. A thing 
made in the class is good; a thing made by the class is 
likely to be better, therefore in all the teaching, the part 
which the pupil is to have in the teaching should bulk 
large. Maps have a real place in teaching groups above 
the primary. 


III. REFERENCES FOR FURTHER READING 


“The Use of the Story in Religious Education,” 
Eggleston. 

“Educating Through Story Telling,” Cather. 

“The Teacher That Teaches,” Wells. 

“T earning and Teaching,” Sheridan and White. 

“Principles of Religious Teaching,” Barclay. 

“Jesus the Master Teacher,” Horne. 
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IV. QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION 


What method of teaching have you found best in your 
work? Why? . 

Take some good Bible story and practice telling it until 
you feel perfectly “at home” with it. 

Why is the discussion method likely to be more helpful 
than the lecture method with classes of young people and 
adults? 

What methods of teaching were used extensively by 
Jesus? 

How do you know when a lesson has been successfully 
taught? 


Chapter Nine 
THE BUILDING 


I. THE ONE ROOM BUILDING 


Regardless of the improved conditions under which the 
small Sunday schools of the future will work, it is safe 
to say that there are more than 1,000,000 young people 
of the present generation who must get all of their re- 
ligious instruction in what is known as the one room 
church. That this condition is unavoidable, as far as many 
of these pupils are concerned, is not to be doubted, there- 
fore, in this chapter while the chief emphasis is placed on 
the type of building and equipment for which we are 
striving, the worker in the one room school is not forgot- 
ten. Out of 30,000 rural Sunday schools for white people » 
in the South more than 25,000 of them have no more than 
one room in which to meet. However, this condition is 
not confined to the South, neither is it confined to the 
Church, for according to one authority there are at least 
6,000,000 public school children in the United States who 
are now getting their education in the one room building. 

Some one has very pointedly remarked “recognize your 
limitations but refuse to be bound by them.” It is this 
spirit which must possess the worker in most of our small 
Sunday schools. 

The school meeting in one room must of necessity do 
one of several things if it is not to absolutely fail. 

(a) It may discover better ways to use present equip- 
ment. 

(b) It may modify the present equipment by changing 
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the arrangements for seating and for the teaching period. 
 (c) It may enlarge the present building by the addition 
of rooms such as are suggested in the floor plans shown 
in this chapter. 

(d) Or it may build a new plant. 

Taking these up in their order, let us now look at the 
possibilities which are open to the school of the present 
and future. 

(a) Present Equipment. It has been declared by one 
Sunday school worker that there is no such thing as a one 
room school. This is just a pointed way of calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the Church in most communities has 
some other equipment which might be utilized at the Sun- 
day school hour. For instance, one of the glories of the 
small Church is, as a rule, the splendid grove of trees 
which surrounds it. It has happened time and again that 
some well arranged spot in the grove has been used by the 
class for the recitation period to good advantage. It is 
not an infrequent thing to find’ the public school building 
or a residence very close to the Church and one or more 
rooms in such buildings have been available time and 
again. Another suggestion which is also made elsewhere 
in this book is that certain grades or classes of the school 
might make use of the building at one hour and the other 
classes make use of it at the next hour ; this would have 
the advantage of reducing the necessary floor space and 
perhaps make it possible for a teacher to teach more than 
one class. In communities where teachers are unusually 
hard to secure this would help to meet a real difficulty. 

(b) Re-arrangements. Some schools have found that 
it is possible to make better use of the one room by making 
certain re-arrangements or changes in the use of the floor 
space. It is generally conceded now that the teacher can 
do much more effective work if the pupils are so arranged 
that they cannot see what is going on in other parts of 
the building. It is also generally accepted that the work 
is more satisfactory when the pupils are comfortably 





A WELL-ARRANGED VILLAGE CHURCH, MOORFIELD, ARK. 


This building is excellent for a small school of not more than 100 
members. There are three rooms to the rear and the wings in 
the auditorium may be easily divided for class purposes. The old 
rectangular church building is rapidly passing out of existence, for even 
the smallest congregations are now adding to their old structures or 
else building anew. This church is entirely new and was completed at 
a cost of less than $4,000 
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DIAGRAM C 


This floor plan is used with slight modifications in the church at Moor- 
field, Ark., a photograph of which is also shown. 


Courtesy J, A. Baylor. 
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DIAGRAM D 
A Remodeled One Room Church, 


Courtesy J, A. Baylor 
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DIAGRAM E 
Enlarged One Room Church. 


Courtesy J. A. Baylor 
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seated. This raises the question then as to how the room 
may be divided and how the seating arrangements may be 
made better. One of the most effective plans which may 
be used in any school is that of the screen which is shown 
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DIAGRAM F 
SCREEN AND BLACKBOARD COMBINED 

Three-panel screen for separating classes. The middle panel 
has regular blackboard on one side and burlap on the other side, 
so that it can be used for cut-out pictures in teaching lesson or 
in telling a story. This screen can be made with regular black- 
board on both sides of middle panel or one-half board and one- 
half burlap, just as desired. All one-room schools and large 
rooms where several classes meet need these screens. Size of 
screen, three panels three feet wide by four feet high, with one- 
foot legs, making total height of screen five feet and total length 


nearly ten feet. 


herewith. One advantage of this is that the middle panel 
may be used as a blackboard. The screen has three panels, 
each of which are three feet wide by four feet high, with 
one foot base, making a total height of five feet and a 
total length of over ten feet. This screen is so arranged 
that it may be easily folded and put out of the way when 
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not in use. Sunday school supply houses make a specialty 
of this screen and prices may be obtained from them on 
request. 

Another plan which is used by some schools is that of 
having a good quality of dark green window shade 
attached perpendicularly to the window facing. The bot- 
tom of this stretches along the top of the pew and the 
shade is fastened to a little iron rod which is placed 
through two screw eyes on the end of the pew, one at the 
top and one at the bottom. This shade when not in use 
is rolled up against the wall just as any window shade 
would be when allowed to run up to the top. This plan 
is in actual operation in Chatham Church on the Chatham 
circuit, in Chatham County, North Carolina. This plan 
was worked out by Mr. E. L. Middleton, a well known 
Baptist Sunday school worker in North Carolina. 

Still another plan is that of using curtains which are 
stretched on wires and pushed back against the wall when 
not in use. This latter plan has the disadvantage of being 
more unsightly and of catching more dust than either of 
the other two. 

(c) Remodeling. Very wonderful changes have been 
made by remodeling some church buildings which were 
too well constructed to be thrown away. What can be 
done by a capable architect, in remodeling an old build- 
ing, and adapting it to the work of the modern church is 
here shown. 

The present Grace Church at Union, S. C., shown in 
Diagrams K, L and M, and page II3, was a cut stone 
structure erected about 1858, the corner tower being added 
in 1908. 

Very seldom will a structure be found with less of 
promise than the old building shown but the architects 
have done remarkably well, both as regards appearance 
and arrangement. 

The problem that confronted the architects employed 
to remodel the building and make additions thereto was 
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DIAGRAM G 
The above illustration shows Cradle Roll room with accommodations 
for 15 children, allowing 15 square feet of floor space for each child. 


Toilet and coat room are conveniently placed on either side of the entry 
Courtesy J. A. Baylor and M. E. Kennedy 
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DIAGRAM H 


The above cut shows a Beginners’ Department to accommodate 24 
pupils, allowing 15 square feet of floor space per pupil. The children are 
shown seated in a circle, the superintendent seated with the children. A 
small circular table or stand is shown at the right hand of the super- 
intendent. Light is admitted to the room from the left side and at the 
rear of the children. Toilet and lavatory opens off on one side of the 
entrance, and a coat room with shelves and hooks on the other. 


Courtesy J. A. Baylor and M, E. Kennedy 
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DIAGRAM I 


Above is shown a typical arrangement for a Primary Department of 30 
pupils. Chairs, tables, piano, etc., are all drawn carefully to scale. Fifteen 
square feet of floor space is allowed for each pupil. Movable screens are 
used to separate the class groups. Entrance is at the side of the children 
when seated in assembly. Light is from the left side in the rear. There 
are no windows behind the superintendent’s stand or in direct line of vision 
when the children are seated in assembly formation. Toilet is conveniently 
placed, and shelf with hooks at the proper height from the floor is placed 
in the corridor just outside the entrance. 

Courtesy J. A. Baylor and M. E. Kennedy 
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DIAGRAM J 


The above cut shows a typical Junior Department in a small Sunday 
school. The room will accommodate 30 pupils, allowing fifteen square feet 
of floor space for each pupil. Chairs, piano, table, etc., have all been 
carefully drawn to scale, showing exactly how much space is available. 
The classes are grouped around tables, the tables separated by movable 
screens. This arrangement is often necessary in the smaller schools. In 
larger schools separate class rooms can usually be provided. A coat room 
is conveniently located near the entrance door outside the department 
room. 

Courtesy J. A. Baylor and M., E. Kennedy 
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DIAGRAM K 
FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
Grace M. E. Church South, Union, S. C. 
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DIAGRAM L 
SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
Grace M. E. Church South, Union, S. C. 
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DIAGRAM M 
BASEMENT FLOOR PLAN 
Grace M. E. Church South, Union, S. C. 
III 








GRACE M. 8. CHURCH SOUTH, AS REMODELED 

This building as it now stands was formerly a one-room stone church 
with only an auditorium. Very little additional material was secured 
for the outer walls, there being sufficient stone in the two towers to 
provide for the new walls. The present building is a splendidly con- 
structed one and adapted to a thoroughly departmentalized Sunday 
school. Rev. J. W. Speake was the pastor when this work was done. 
The architects were Casey and Fant, Anderson, S. C. Rev. J. A. Baylor 
of the Board of Church Extension, M. E. Church South, was the 
Consulting Architect. 

The floor plans of this building are shown on accompanying pages. 
The only difficulty encountered in the use of these plans is that they 
are not large enough to take care of the growing departments. 
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rather a difficult one, owing to the incongruous contrast 
between the two towers and lack of any particular archi- 
tectural style, although the old material was good, 
particularly the old cut stone which had a beautiful warm 
gray texture. Also the space for the addition was re- 
stricted, there being a graveyard at the rear and on the 
left of the old church, leaving a clear space at the right of 
52 feet by 80 feet in depth. 

We submit herewith by means of three floor plans 
(Diagrams K, L and M) the way in which the architects 
handled the problem. The Sunday school addition is an ex- 
cellent arrangement for Departmental Sunday school work, 
taking into consideration the restricted space available. 

Casey and Fant, Anderson, S. C., were the architects. 

The cost of such improvements as are shown can be 
obtained from the Architects or the Building Committee. 
It has not been thought best to give a general estimate of 
the cost in such cases, as condition and structure of the 
old building must be considered in each case. While this 
particular building is not in a rural section, the changes 
which were made might be made anywhere. Incidentally, 
the remodeling of this church was immediately followed 
by the building of a splendid rural church at a point four 
miles in the country where old Sardis had carried on its 
work for more than one hundred years in a single 
auditorium. 

Some congregations have built a new church auditorium 
and then divided the old building up into suitable rooms 
for the Sunday school pupils. 


II. THE NEW BUILDING 


1. The Needs Considered. The fourth alternative for 
the one room church is that of putting up a new building. 
This will be considered somewhat at length because of its 
vital importance to future generations. 

If a new building is contemplated it should be consid- 
ered in the light of the needs of the community of today 
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and also of the needs of the community as they are likely 
to exist for a good many years to come. No short sighted 
policy should determine the building in which the present 
and future generations are to be taught the Bible and 
trained to worship and to serve. No gift from any source 
which demands unfair things or seeks to saddle unfair 
conditions on the Church should be accepted. This is 
mentioned at this point because it is a well known fact 
that such things happen. One instance is recalled in which 
a member offered $500 toward the building of a new 
church on condition that st should contain but one room. 
Stained glass windows, oak pews and pulpit furniture 
were given precedence over the pressing needs of child 
life. 

A new building project demands that several essential 
things be done. 

2. Steps to Take. 1. Appotnt a committee to study the 
immediate and future needs of the Church from the stand- 
point of (a) the preaching services, (b) the teaching serv- 
aces, (c) the social and recreational life of the Church. 
This will involve a thorough investigation of the growth 
or decline of the community during a period of preceding 
years and a clear look ahead as to the possible future. It 
is conceivable that this may lead to the consideration of 
plans to join with other churches of the circuit for the 
erection of a building at some central point in which more 
money would be invested than any one congregation could 
undertake to put up alone. It may lead to the choice of a 
different location. Or it may be that the new building 
will be placed just where some other has been. 

Let us consider briefly the three kinds of services to 
which reference has just been made and which should be 
considered in determining the type of building to be 
erected. (a) Preaching services. The building commit- 
tee must allow for the possible development of the congre- 
gation into one which will have preaching every Sunday. 
It must consider the possible numerical growth, for cer- 
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tainly a good equipment is likely to aid in bringing addi- 
tional members in. Allowance must be made for certain 
extra space to take care of the unusual attendance likely 
to be assembled three or four times a year. (b) Teach- 
ing services. The study of this committee will involve a 
careful investigation of the religious educational needs of 
the pupil and will have in mind the importance and neces- 
sity of training the child in worship. Pupils cannot be 
trained successfully to sing, to pray, to give, to under- 
stand the Scriptures, when all are forced to meet together. 
The committee will consider the need for the teachers to 
have their classes where they will not be needlessly inter- 
rupted and where each can quietly connect up the truth of 
the hour in ways which will be lasting and conducive to 
Christian character. (c) Soctal and recreational. The 
committee will investigate the social life and needs of the 
young people and the opportunities for proper recreation. 
The need of social rooms and equipment and the appli- 
ances for recreational activities will be given due consid- 
eration. This may result in the erection of a small but 
adequate social hall. This equipment is not only to be 
used during the week but is to serve as a part of the 
Sunday school equipment. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that this committee 
will be a most important one and it should, by all means, 
be composed of the most open-minded people available. 

2. Prepare the Minds of the People. In order for the 
building committee to be able to do its best work it must 
be sure that the general membership of the congregation 
is informed in such a manner that it will back them up in 
the plans which they undertake. Whoever is taking the 
lead in trying to bring about the erection of the new 
building should consider the advisability of first having a 
number of things which will stimulate interest along the 
desired lines. The following are some of the possible 
means of doing this. (a) Secure a visit from some capa- 
ble Sunday school leader for the purpose of an address to 
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the entire congregation. (b) Let the pastor preach on 
some phase of Sunday school work. (c) Hold an insti- 
tute for the Sunday school workers. (d) Endeavor to 
get some of the most influential members to visit other | 
schools which have erected adequate buildings. 

3. Outside Help. Get in touch with such sources of 
help as the General Board of Church Extension of the 
M. E. Church, South, at Louisville, Kentucky, or the 
Southern Baptist Sunday School Board at Nashville, 
Tenn. They are prepared to furnish suggestions and ex- 
pert advice and they have a large number of suggestive 
plans. It is through their courtesy that the cuts are shown 
in this chapter. 

4. Consult an Archstect. No matter what plan is con- 
templated the services of an architect should be secured. 
This may be through the offices just referred to, or the 
names of others will be furnished by your denominational 
Sunday school board. The number of architects who are 
carefully informing themselves about the best plans and 
the urgent needs of the Sunday school as an educational 
institution is increasing and it is a hopeful sign. The 
architect who is willing to sacrifice utility, light, and ven- 
tilation to some design which seeks beauty alone is not a 
safe guide. Certainly the building should be attractive 
and built on lines which are pleasing to the eye but there 
are other very vital considerations also. 


III. SOME POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED 


1. Basements. Many church buildings in the country 
as well as in the town are equipped with basements and 
it frequently happens that this is set apart for the Sunday 
school. If this is done, care should be taken to see that 
not more than three feet of the basement is below the level 
of the ground and that plenty of light and ventilation are 
available. A damp basement dampens the ardor of any 
Sunday school. A dark basement is not conducive to the 
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enlightenment of the pupils’ minds. Poor ventilation 
makes for stale teaching. 

2. Heating. The heating of the church building is a 
matter which should be carefully provided for. If stoves 
are used they should be jacketed; the-great objection to 
stoves is that usually those who are near by may be liter- 
ally burning up while those further away may be freezing. 
A good rule to follow in regard to the heating of the 
church is that of making the church as comfortable as are’ 
the homes from which the people come. This will necessi- 
tate the laying in of a good supply of fuel and also some 
arrangements by which the fire is started well in advance 
of the time of meeting. 

3. Water. There should be adequate facilities for a 
water supply. If the pump or open well is used, unusual 
care must be taken to see that they are kept free from 
contamination. The public school more and more de- 
mands that there shall not be a public drinking cup or 
dipper; it is as little as we can do to see that the same 
precautions are exercised for our boys and girls on Sun- 
day. The open water pail is not to be recommended. A 
covered receptacle of some kind with the faucet attached 
can be had at small expense and individual drinking cups 
cost very little. 

4. Toslets. The church building should be supplied 
with adequate toilet facilities. Wherever these are placed, 
whether inside of the church or outside, they should be 
thoroughly sanitary and hygienic. 

5. Equipment. The needs of the pupil should deter- 
mine the quantity and quality of the equipment of the 
school. This holds true for the school which must, for 
some time to come, continue to meet in a building which 
is in itself inadequate as well as for the building remodeled 
or just being built. The present and prospective size of 
the school will determine the amount but no difference 
should be made in the quality on this or any other account. 
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The best possible equipment is needed for the child in the 
Sunday school. 


IV. REFERENCES FOR FURTHER READING 


“Planning Church Buildings,” Tralle and Merrill. 

“The Country Church Building of Today,” Brunner. 

“Church and Sunday School Buildings,” Burroughs. 

“The Sunday School Building and Its Equipment,” 
Evans. 

Pamphlets: Issued by Southern Baptist Sunday School 
Board, Eighth Avenue, Nashville, Tenn., General Sunday 
School Board, M. E. Church, South, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn., General Board of Church Extension, 
M. E. Church, South, Louisville, Ky. 


V. QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION 


How does the church building in your community com- 
pare with the public school building? Are either of them 
adequate ? 

Why do you think that the average country church is 
content with having poor equipment for the work of the 
Sunday school? Do you believe that it is content? 

What are some of the things which you would call 
essential in building a church for the work of the Sunday 
school ? : 


Chapter Ten. 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE SCHOOL 


I. FURNISHING THE BUILDING 


Reference has already been made to such equipment as 
heat, light, ventilation and other items inseparable from 
the building itself. They are referred to again for the 
sake of emphasis. The use of the floor space in the one 
room church by means of shades, and screens, and the 
possible use of the grove of trees or the nearby school or 
residence, should also be thought of as a part of the ma- 
terial needed. There should be careful provision made 
to see that wherever possible every pupil has a minimum 
of fourteen or fifteen square feet of space. This will be 
very difficult to provide in the small church building, but 
added rooms and the use of nearby facilities as suggested 
will aid in providing the necessary equipment as to floor 
space. 

Let us now turn to other items of equipment to be used 
in the school after these matters have been considered. 

1. Seats. “The little child has a thousand springs to 
make him wriggle and not one to keep him still,” is sig- 
nificant and we should make it easier for the child to be 
comfortable by providing seats suitable in height and 
width. Some schools have provided small white chairs 
for the Beginners of 4 and 5, and slightly larger ones for 
the Primaries of 6-7-8, and have found that it not only 
added to the interest of the children but to the effective- 
ness of the work done. Others have made little benches 
either new or by cutting down some of the old ones. 
These seats are also used by the children at the preaching 
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services to good advantage. If these classes meet out in 
the grove or in a nearby house, the chairs can be more 
easily carried in and out as occasion demands. One 
school asked the parents to supply a chair for each child 
in these departments, and to make sure that all would be 
of like quality and color, had them supplied through a 
committee. For the larger classes in schools having rooms, 
the chairs having arm desks for writing are desirable. 
These may be used to good advantage for social evenings. 

2. Musical Instruments. A piano is to be preferred to 
other instruments as it fits the voice better for impressing 
the time and tone. If some of the classes are arranged 
for their separate worship service and more than one piano 
is out of the financial reach, an economical and satisfac- 
tory instrument for the smallest children is the triangle. 
This can be used to mark time. These are sold by supply 
houses. 

3. Song Books. ‘These will be referred to more fully 
in the chapter on the Sunday school session. Let it be 
said here that good song books are an essential part of the 
equipment. If economy must be practiced more in one 
place than another, don’t let it be in the purchase of song 
books. An adequate supply should be secured for the use 
of all pupils above nine years old. For younger children 
there should be enough books for the leaders but the 
children may be taught the words without very many 
books. 

4. Blackboards. One of the most useful pieces of 
equipment any school can supply is a good blackboard. 
Each class should have one and the school as a whole 
can hardly do without it. For announcements, reports, 
and general matters of importance, the superintendent and 
secretary will need a board well placed and displayed. 
“The Superintendent’s Bulletin Board” suggests another 
use for it. In the classes the teacher may make use of it 
for outlines, for maps, for illustrative work, some of the 
work to be done by the pupil as well as the teacher. These 
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may be bought of the supply houses, or they may be made 
right at home with very satisfactory results. Beaver board 
properly coated with slate paint serves very well; hylo- 
plate boards are used; slated blackboard cloth is of some 
service. “There is a nerve running from the brain to the 
eye ninety times as strong as corresponding nerve running 
to the ear” we have been told, yet we rely very largely on 
what we say to a pupil rather than what we show them. 
Whether it be by means of blackboards, a picture, an ob- 
ject, or otherwise, we must help the pupil to see things 
coticretely. 

5. Tables. There should be one or more tables for use 
in the school. If the Primary and Junior classes are to 
do any real study and lesson work they will need some- 
_ thing on which they can write. The best arrangement for 
this is the octagon shaped table about which the teacher 
may gather her pupils effectively. Lacking these or a 
place to put these, the chairs with arm rests already re- 
ferred to will help. One school had planed boards made 
and fitted with hinges to the back of the pews; these could 
be raised or lowered as desired; the pupils sitting in the 
pews were in this way furnished with a temporary writ- 
ing place. There should be a table for the secretary- 
_ treasurer, supplied with a good drawer fitted for locking. 

6. Cabinets. A cabinet is needed in every school in 
which supplies, lesson helps, song books and literature may 
be properly kept; chalk eraser, record books, pencils and 
such things may then be safely stored from one time of 
use to another. In this cabinet there ought to be an 
arrangement for the keeping of the Graded Lesson ma- 
terial. This cabinet may be a home made one. 

7. Record Books. The school which has only three 
classes should have three class record books; the school 
with ten, needs ten; in other words, every class, regard- 
less of the size of the school, needs the record and the 
emphasis which can be made only by individual class rec- 
ords. The “O.K. Record System” and ‘‘The Six Point 
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Record System” have many advantages and samples 
should be examined. “The Meigs Star Class Record 
Books” are also valuable. In addition to the class records 
the secretary-treasurer should have a book to which the 
records made by each class should be transferred during 
the week following so as to become a part of the perma- 
nent records of the school. ‘“Fowler’s Record” is a splen- 
did book for the secretary-treasurer. 

8. Lesson Supplies. There should be an ample supply 
of literature for all pupils and officers and teachers. Re- 
gardless of the class taught or position held, each officer 
and teacher should be supplied with the general publica- 
tions of the denomination. As an illustration every Metho- 
dist worker should receive each month “The Sunday 
School Magazine,” “The Church School”; each superin- 
tendent and officer should receive “The Methodist Super- 
intendent and His Helpers.” In addition to these the 
helps suggested in the chapter on lesson literature should 
be supplied. It is possible that some of the workers will 
desire to order individually some other papers or maga- 
zines having to do with Sunday school work, such as. 
“Religious Education”; ““The Sunday School Worker” ; 
“The Sunday School Times”; ‘“Peloubet’s Select Notes,” 
“Pell’s Notes” or “Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide,” “The Sun- 
day School Executive” or “The Sunday School Builder.” 

Some of the helpful papers which are available for the 
Sunday school pupils do not bear directly on the lesson 
but will be found worth while for distribution each 
Sunday. “The Haversack’ for boys, “The Torchbearer” 
for girls, and “Our Young People’ are story papers very 
much worth while. “Boys and Girls” is a similar story 
paper and is intended for children of younger years. 
Each denomination has good material of this kind. 

9. Books. In the country Sunday school the workers 
will be dependent more largely upon the books placed at 
their disposal by the Church than those who live in places 
having large public libraries. There should be a shelf of 
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the best obtainable books, carefully selected, and added to 
from time to time and circulated among the workers ac- 
cording to some plan which will insure their reading and 
proper return. A suggestive list of such books will be 
found in the appended bibliography. The general contents 
of these books may be judged for the most part by their 
titles. These books or any others having to do with simi- 
lar subjects may be secured through your publishing 
house. It will be wiser to begin with a comparatively 
small number than to attempt to put in too many at once. 
Perhaps eight or ten volumes may be enough at the start. 
As these are added to from month to month the list would 
probably include twice this many by the end of the year. 

Not only should there be a shelf of suitable books for 
the officers and teachers but many of our rural schools 
should lead in beginning a library of other books for the 
general membership of the school and community. If the 
public school is undertaking to build up a library, usu- 
ally the wisest course will be for the Sunday school to 
cooperate in making this worth while. 

10. Mottoes, Pictures and Charts. A well equipped 
school will have a few worth while mottoes, pictures and 
charts. These should be so arranged that they may be 
changed from time to time rather than the same ones re- 
maining indefinitely until they are stale. A motto used 
for a month then put away and used again after an inter- 
val of several months will mean much more than merely 
hanging there week after week. A few of the mottoes 
which are available in printed form are as follows: 

“I am only one but I am one, I cannot do everything 
but I can do something, what I can do I ought to.do, and 
what I ought to do, by the help of God I will do.” 

“We want to make our school: A school that reaches, 
a school that teaches every available home; a school that 
lives, a school that gives, to make God’s kingdom come.” 

“We cannot save the people unless we teach them, and 
we cannot teach them unless we reach them.” 
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“My Brother and I.” 

Other mottoes may be secured from various publishing 
houses. 

Pictures should be very carefully selected and very 
sparingly used. Better a few good pictures than a large 
number of worthless ones. A few good subjects which 
magnify and exalt rural life will add a great deal in 
helping to create a high regard for the country in the 
minds of the boys and girls who are growing there. 
Such subjects as “The Sower” by Millet, “The Lark,” 
“Harvest Scene,” ‘The Angelus,” and others are worth 
.while. Good prints of these may be secured from the 
Perry Picture Co., Malden, Mass., or other publishers. 

The walls of the school should not be covered with too 
many kinds of charts and pictures but there are some 
which should take precedence over others. A good wall 
chart showing the denominational Standard of Efficiency 
may be secured at small cost ; this should be neatly framed 
but not necessarily covered with glass. “The Program of 
Service for Organized Bible Classes” is another chart 
which ought to be on the wall. Each class which is organ- 
ized and enrolled with denominational headquarters re- 
ceives a certificate of registration. These certificates are 
suitable for framing. In addition to these charts which 
are given a more or less prominent place on the walls, 
there will be other charts which may be used to good 
advantage before a class or perhaps the whole school. 
These are such as “The Twenty Third Psalm,” “The Ten 
Commandments,” “The Apostles’ Creed,” and “The Books 
of the Bible.” 

11. Signals. There will be needed some kind of device 


for giving signals to classes and the whole school. It ~ 


should not be necessary for the superintendent to have 
to call the school to order, but a small call bell, or better 
still, an electric buzzer with push button which may be 
operated by dry batteries, serves as a satisfactory signal 
for the class work to begin and close. In this connection 
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a reliable timepiece should be placed in the back of the 
place where the school assembles so that the superintend- 
ent can readily see it; an eight day clock is advisable. A 
good church bell continues to have a place in many of our 
best churches and if it has tones deep enough to carry well 
and is slowly rung considerably in advance of the time of 
meeting, it makes a piece of equipment very much worth 
while. 

12. Other Desirable Equipment. The school that under- 
takes to meet the needs of its members at other times 
than Sunday will do well to consider securing certain 
equipment for use on social occasions and other gatherings 
where the classes come together. Some things which may 
be suggested are Bible games, such as “Bible Authors,” 
“Bible Books,” “Heroes of the Bible,” checkers, dominoes, 
quoits and perhaps in time a stereopticon machine. Ath- 
letic equipment will be needed if the Church undertakes to 
meet in any adequate way the four-fold nature of the 
pupil; this may be secured by different individuals con- 
tributing certain equipment or it may be that a class will 
provide some article. Other articles of equipment will be 
suggested in the treatment of the subject having to do with 
the week-day activities of the organized Bible class. 

This whole question of equipment should be very closely 
related to the matter of comfort, utility, spiritual helpful- 
ness and physical health. Prof. Foght, in his book dealing 
with the public school under the title of “The Rural 
Teacher and His Work,” quotes what he terms the “Ten 
Sanitary Commandments” for rural schools. These are 
for the most part so applicable to the rural church school 
that they are quoted in full at this point. 


II. TEN SANITARY COMMANDMENTS 


“1. Heating by at least a properly jacketed stove. (No 
unjacketed stove to be allowed.) Avoid over-heating. 
Temperature should never go above 68 degrees Fahren- 
heit. There should be a thermometer in every schoolroom. 
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Ventilation by open windows when weather permits and 
opening of windows at frequent intervals even in winter. 
2. Lightsng from left side of room (or from left and 
rear) through window space at least one-fifth of floor 
space in area. 
3. Cleanliness of school as good as in the home of a 
careful housekeeper. 
4. Furnsture sanitary in kind, and easily and frequently 
cleaned. Seats and desks adjustable and hygienic in type. 
5. Drinking water from a pure source provided by a 
sanitary drinking fountain. 
6. Facilsties for washing hands, and individual towels. 
7. Toilets and privies sanitary in type and in care (with 
no cesspools unless water-tight) and no neglected privy 
boxes or vaults. 
8. Flies and mosqustoes excluded by thorough screening 
of schoolhouse and toilets. 
g. Obscene and defacing marks absolutely absent from 
schoolhouse and privies. 
10. Playground of adequate size for every rural school.” 
Point number 10 may be regarded by some as having no 
direct bearing on the church school yet it is one of the most 
important. The play life of the child must be recognized 
as an open avenue into the other spheres of the life, but it 
must also be looked upon as worth while in itself. 


Ill, MAKING THE COUNTRY CHURCH YARD ATTRACTIVE 


In a certain country community in North Carolina the 
writer remembers having seen one of the most attractive 
oak groves which it has been his pleasure to visit. The 
trees have been allowed to grow rather too thickly for the 
best results but even with that they form a very fine asset 
for the country church. 

Unfortunately the grove of oak trees just referred to 
has been discovered by enterprising advertising agents of 
almost every conceivable kind, and tree after tree (even 
those immediately by the church building) has been cov- 
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ered with glaring signs of tin and wood. The church 
faces the railroad and the public highway; passersby go- 
ing in either direction are treated to a view of a most 
unsightly use of what should be an attractive church yard. 

The church yard should be the best kept, and in many 
particulars the most beautiful spot in ‘the entire commu- 
nity, regardless of the situation. Well kept premises de- 
note in no small way a clearly defined interest and belief 
in order, in the beautiful, and in the influence of these 
things on the lives of all coming in touch with them. 
Some churches through their organized Bible classes or 
other agencies composed of active young people, have 
found it worth while to keep up carefully sodded lawns; 
others have flowers of the hardier kind, sometimes in plots 
or beds. Some classes have followed the plan of having 
particular spots for which they are responsible. In some 
instances even where grass or flowers have not been found 
to thrive very well even after careful efforts to enrich 
the soil, the schools have observed “clean up day” and the 
pupils have at this time put the grounds in very fine order, 
removing all unsightly objects, trash, papers and other 
things which detract from the beauty of the surroundings. 

Some country churches have worked out the plan of 
making use of the grove of trees for social and recrea- 
tional purposes; some playground equipment, seats, and 
other similar things have been placed near by, and with 
proper care have served for a long time. 

In this connection the burying ground should be con- 
sidered as one of the parts of the country church sur- 
roundings, for it is very frequently found as a part of the 
church property. It is a pleasure to see cemeteries care- 
fully tended and attractively planted with trees and shrub- 
bery. Unfortunately it is not hard to find churches, how- 
ever, which have only the barest spot reserved for such 
purposes. Time and again these sacred spots have been 
seen grass covered and unkept or just unshaded lots 
without a flower or sprig of grass. Where the country 
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church has a cemetery, it should be carefully arranged 
with walks, trees, flowers and other shrubbery. When to 
this is added the other part of the church yard kept also 
in a way that is worthy of the splendid causes which bring 
people there, the country church will become more and 
more a place which influences the lives of the entire com- 
munity. 

The country church yard should then be arranged to 
provide for recreational life; it should provide for 
proper facilities for taking care of teams or other forms 
of conveyance; and where the cemetery has been located 
there, it should be given its proper share of attention, so 
that all of the surroundings shall fit in one with another 
to make the church an attractive center of community 
life. 


IV. REFERENCES FOR FURTHER READING 


“Planning Church Buildings,” Tralle and Merrill. 

“Church and Sunday School Buildings,” Burroughs. 

“Building a Successful Sunday School,” Burroughs. 

“Housing the Sunday School,” Lawrence. 

“The Sunday School Building and Its Equipment,” 
Evans. 

“The Country Church Building of Today,” Brunner. 

“The Sunday School of Today,” Smith. 

“How to Run a Little Sunday School,” Fergusson. 

“A Social Theory of Religious Education,” Coe. 

“The Church School,” Athearn. 

“The Organization and Administration of the Sunday 
School,” Cuninggim and North. 


V. QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION 


Why is it important to have comfortable seats for small 
children? 


What is the importance of the blackboard ? 
What provision has been made in your school for caring 
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for song books, lesson material, story papers and other 
material ? 

Make a list of books, charts, mottoes, and pictures used 
in your school. 

What do you think of the “Ten Sanitary Command- 
ments” as applied to the Church work and its buildings? 

What value is there from a religious standpoint to have 
the church grounds in good condition? 


Chapter Eleven 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL HOUR 


I. THE SCHOOL IN SESSION 


1. Testing Time. The real test of a successful school 
comes on Sunday when the school is in session. If the 
membership is prompt, regular and eager for the time of 
opening from Sunday to Sunday, it is a sign that the 
superintendent and teachers are making their work inter- 
esting. The fact that they continue to come is evidence 
of the fact that they are getting some real help. The 
week day work will depend largely on the type of work 
done on Sunday. 

The superintendent is responsible for this hour; upon 
him depends the results to a great degree. He sounds the 
key note; he sets the mark; he holds the standard, it may 
be low or it may be high. No teacher can go very far 
beyond the opportunities which the superintendent makes. 

2. On Time. Promptness in beginning is a virtue. 
The superintendent who expects to have a prompt school 
must set the example, and anything which he may do to 
standardize the timepieces in the homes of his member- 
ship will aid in this direction. A good clock, regularly 
wound and regulated when necessary, will help if those 
having watches feel that they can depend on the Sunday 
school clock to set them by. Late comers hinder good 
work. Prompt officers and teachers help to insure prompt 
pupils. 

The session of the school must be arranged for in ad- 
vance. The superintendent cannot afford to leave his 
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program for the Sunday school hour to chance or until 
the time of his arrival at the school. A note book with the 
outline of the work of the hour will increase in value and 
interest as it is made use of from week to week well in 
advance of the hour of meeting. This means that the 
superintendent will be familiar with the theme of the day. 
He will have a copy of the song book at home so as to 
select songs in keeping with the theme, and he will have a 
record of his officers and teachers and a list of the classes 
right at hand so that he may plan to use them for certain 
parts of the hour. 

3. Advance Planning. In arranging for his session he 
will bear in mind that each officer and teacher has agreed 
to notify him well in advance if they know beforehand 
that they are to be absent for any cause. When he has 
received such notice, he plans to have the place provided 
for so that no loose threads may entangle the school. 

4. The Program. There are at least five things which 
a carefully arranged program will aid in doing. It will 
help to secure order by having songs and other items 
selected. It will protect the teacher from unnecessary 
delays and interruptions; it will aid in making the theme 
of the day impressive as each item follows in proper order ; 
it will unify the school; it will aid in encouraging the sev- 
eral classes to take definite part in the work of the hour. 


II, ELEMENTS OF THE PROGRAM 


Worship, instruction and bussness are the three ele- 
ments which enter into the hour and all of these are linked 
up under the term “expression.” 

(a) Business. Only such business items as are abso- 
lutely necessary should come in during the sixty golden 
minutes of the Sunday school session. Records and re- 
ports should be made carefully and interestingly, but any 
discussion of reports and records should for the most 
part be reserved for the monthly meeting of the Workers’ 
Council. In the classes the records and reports should 
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consume not more than five minutes. The offering should 
be made a part of the service of worship and not simply 
a financial transaction. Records should be made at the 
beginning of the class period and not left to the close. 
We do not want to put a premium on late coming; neither 
do we want to let the last moments of a lesson period be 
devoted to anything other than the important lesson truth 
of the hour. As far as possible let reports be given be- 
fore the lesson period, even if this makes necessary the 
reading of the report the Sunday following that on which 
it is made. 

(b) Instruction. The period of instruction should be 
definitely fixed upon. If there are sixty minutes available, 
twenty to twenty-five should be given to worship, five to 
ten to business, and thirty to the lesson period. This 
thirty minute period should be held inviolate; no other 
matter is of more importance than this period. When it is 
remembered that the period is all that is definitely devoted 
to the religious instruction of the pupil, it seems impos- 
sible that we would permit anything to interrupt or shorten 
it. When the five minutes are used for making records, 
giving out literature for the next Sunday, or quarter, and 
such matters completed, nothing after that should call 
the attention of the class from the lesson. Week-day 
instruction should supplement this hour when possible. 

Instruction involves good teaching, and one element of 
good teaching is promptness. The late teacher cannot 
bring all of herself to the class. She comes in hurriedly, 
the class is assembled and she has lost her first hold upon 
‘them. The Sunday school session depends a great deal on 
the ability of the superintendent to secure the whole 
hearted codperation of his teachers and fellow officers. 
The instruction period is in the hands of the superintend- 
ent for protection, but the presence of his teachers is essen- 
tial for the actual teaching of the lesson. 

The superintendent has a right to expect the following 
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of his teachers in order that the Sunday school session 
may be worth while: 

That they be loyal to the school and its leaders. 

That they be interested. 

That they endeavor to equip themselves for their work. 

That they notify him as far ahead of time as possible if 
they are to be absent. 

That they attend the monthly meeting of the Workers’ 
Council. 

That they study their pupils as well as their lessons. 

That they do not criticise behind his back, but in private, 
or in the Workers’ Council, if at all. 

That they strive to fall in with his plans instead of out. 

(c) Worship. The superintendent’s program will in- 
clude business and instruction as well as the third great 
element which has been reserved until the last but always 
should be considered first as the superintendent prepares 
for his program of Sunday. This is the matter of wor- 
ship. It is a matter of grave concern to the Church that 
our people have largely lost the art of really obeying the 
passage found in the twenty-second chapter of Revela- 
tion which says “Worship God...” Today we must 
turn ourselves seriously to the task of training our boys 
and girls in worship. The spirit of reverence must be 
practiced, the atmosphere conducive to quiet approach to 
God must be created, our hymns must be more seriously 
studied and appreciated, and even our prayers must be 
more whole hearted and sincere. 

1. Service. How do we worship? It is possible for us 
to worship by our service to our fellows from day to day. 
That may be our offering of love and thanksgiving. We 
may worship through our offerings of money, and we need 
to consider this phase of our Sunday school session as a 
real opportunity of voicing our thanks to God; our chil- 
dren must be led to see that all they have belongs to God 
and that when they make an offering they are performing 
a religious act. Let us stop talking to them about penny 
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giving in this time when every child is permitted to spend 
nickels and dimes for other things. “Train up a child to 
give a penny and when he is old he will not depart from 
it” is a true saying, but it is far better for them to give a 
penny intelligently and worshipfully than a quarter igno- 
rantly and thoughtlessly. 

2. Prayer. We may worship God through prayer, but 
many prayers uttered in Sunday school are without ap- 
parent consideration of what is said. Let us determine in 
advance who will lead the prayer or prayers, and when at 
all possible seek to have the one who prays to think before- 
hand about what is to be said. Let us seek to have the 
classes each begin their sessions with bowed heads and a 
silent or short prayer. The prayers should be intelligible 
to the members of the class and school, avoiding fine 
phrases which mean nothing to children and hinder them 
from joining in this part of the worship. Long prayers 
should be avoided ; better several short ones or none at all 
than one which does not develop our pupils in their real 
prayer life. 

3. Scripture Reading. Scripture reading should be a 
part of the worship service and this should be some devo- 
tional portion of the Scripture rather than a part of some 
lesson text. This may be varied in the way it is read. At 
times the worship may be by the quotations from memory. 
Each class might have a Bible verse which they choose as 
their own and repeat it as a class once or twice a month. 

Some piece of good literature, such as a quotation from 
Sidney Lanier’s poems, or from Tennyson, or from some 
good book, could be read or quoted and serve to quicken 
interest and promote the spirit of worship. 

The part which singing has in the worship service will 
now be discussed somewhat in detail. 


III. SINGING IN THE COUNTRY SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Most country Sunday schools sing. They sing with 
spirit and frequently they sing with splendid harmony and 
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beautiful unity of spirit and expression. Why should 
they not even more so than their friends of the city 
school? Here in the open country where God’s love is 
everywhere manifested in nature and nature’s children, 
it would be a poor commentary on the school made of 
children and older people if it did not desire to sing 
praises to the Maker of all good things. 

Yet there is no place where the singing is at times more 
poorly taught and more unappreciated. This is due to 
several facts. One is that the type of song used is too 
often unworthy of a place in the memory of a growing 
boy or girl. Song books which have been selected by 
someone who thinks only in terms of adult life and ex- 
perience, have crowded themselves into our schools. It 
does not lessen the crime in that this same type is also 
found in many city schools. The rural school faces the 
passing of the music teacher who in times past went from 
one school to another. His passing is a blesing in some 
ways, but it is a distressing loss in others. The so-called 
“professor” in his visits succeeded in getting everybody 
to take part; he formed “classes” which competed with 
each other in the same or neighboring schools. To this 
extent the plan held possibilities for great good. But the 
“professor” who knew only how to get adults to sing 
loudly and to get children to pitch their voices so high 
that strained vocal organs resulted, was not a help. 

The social feature of singing holds large place in the 
rural school and rightly so. The bashfulness of many 
pupils in some communities about gathering together 
about the musical instrument is not found so frequently in 
the country. The recognition of the child’s place is more 
pronounced but the tendency today is for the choir to do 
all the singing. 

How shall we have good singing in the country Sunday 
school? There are several suggestions to be made. There 
are many ways open and the following may be helpful in 
finding the better way. 
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1. Select a good pianist. One is needed who can play — 
sympathetically, and who knows how to catch up with 
broken places when such occur. This musician should 
be one who plays by note but has also a good ear for 
music. 

2. Select a good leader of the singing; not one who is 
measuring his own part by the manner and number of his 
gesticulations, but one who seeks to enlist others in sing- 
ing correctly and with the understanding. A leader of 
singing should be one who is interested in pupils of differ- 
ent ages and knows something of the four-fold develop- 
ment of the pupil, and makes provision for meeting the 
needs of the pupils of these different ages. Doubtless 
there will be times when this leader will render a solo, but 
more frequently the leader will seek to enlist others in 
special numbers. This leader together with the musician 
should attend all meetings of the Workers’ Council as 
regularly as other officers of the school. 

3. Select a good instrument. The piano is decidedly the 
best instrument for general use in the school. Small chil- 
dren if given an opportunity for their own separate wor- 
ship service, may be led by the musician using a simple 
triangle. Something which marks time more distinctly 
than the reed organ is necessary. If an orchestra can be 
formed it will add to the general music for the depart- 
ments above twelve years of age; but loud wind instru- 
ments should be used very sparingly if at all. 

4. Select a good song book. ‘This should not be left to 
chance and should be selected with several things in mind. 
The words should be worthy; the music should be of a 
high grade; the bindings should be durable; provision for 
the care of them should be made. The same book will 
hardly be found acceptable for the entire school. For 
pupils above twelve years of age, “The Little Hymnal,” 
edited by Bishop John M. Moore, will be found very 
valuable ; it contains the best adapted hymns of the Church 
Hymnal and may be bought in cloth or board binding. 
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The Church Hymnal itself will be found in increasingly 
large use throughout the Church; if this is used with a 
careful selection of numbers, it is not to be surpassed in 
permanent values. For younger children of Junior age 
(9-10-11-12) “Junior Hymns and Carols” is recom- 
mended. “The Little Hymnal” contains many suitable 
songs for these also. For still younger children, those of 
Beginners and Primary age (4-5 and 6-7-8), two little 
books, “Melodies” and “Carols,” are available. For those 
tusing the Graded Sunday School Lessons, “Songs for 
Little People” in the revised edition, will be found indis- 
pensable. “Hymnal for American Youth” (Century Co.) 
and “Worship and Song” (Pilgrim Press) are excellent. 

5. Have variety in singing. Endeavor to select well in 
advance the songs to be used on a given Sunday. It will 
lend interest to select the verses of some songs, particu- 
larly those in harmony with the theme of the day’s work. 
Learn new songs from time to time but don’t overlook 
the favorites which will be dear to the hearts of many. 

6. Enlist all in singing. Seek to have enough books to 
supply the school; not more than two persons ought to 
have to look on the same book. Encourage classes to have 
class songs; older classes might be prevailed upon to give 
special numbers; individuals will probably give solos; 
quartets should be encouraged. Call on all the men and 
boys to sing a verse at times; follow with the women 
and girls doing the same. Study plans which will tend to 
enlist interest and make every plan conform to the chief 
thing to be achieved through music—that is that it pro- 
duces a spirit and atmosphere of worship and affords an 
opportunity of genuine praise. 

Phillips Brooks said on one occasion, “a song in the 
heart of a child will do as much for his character as a fact 
in his memory or a principle in his intellect.” This test 
properly applied to every song which we sing will do much 
to answer the perplexing question as to how we can get 
truth effectively lodged in the mind. We can do no 
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better than to give fair opportunities for the expression 
of this truth in genuine praise and devotion, through 
which the truth may be assimilated and taken into the 
permanent thought life of the pupil. 

Considerable space has been given to this matter of the 
Sunday session of the school. We have sought to show 
that it is essential that the school begin on time, that 
the program be prepared in advance, that the program 
provide for the proper expression of the worship service, 
the business period and the instruction. All of these are 
dependent on codperation and an intelligent understanding 
af the needs of the school. 


IV. A SUGGESTIVE PROGRAM 


The following outline for a program is taken from 
“Story Worship Programs for the Church School Year” 
by Stowell. It is one of fifty given in that helpful vol- 
ume, and is used by permission. 


General Theme: What It Means to Be a Christian. 
(Suggested for use the first Sunday in March.) 

Order of Service: 

I. Musical Prelude. 

II. Opening Sentences (by leader or entire school). 
“T will praise the Lord at all times: His praise shall con- 
tinue to be in my mouth; O magnify the Lord with me, 
and let us exalt His name together.” 

III. The One Hundredth Psalm: (repeated in unison; 
school seated). 

IV. Hymn: “God Is Love” (school standing). 

V. Story: “Derelicts and Ocean Liners.” (Here fol- 
lows the story which occupies about five minutes in the 
telling. ) 

VI. Hymn: “O Master Let Me Walk with Thee” 
(school standing). 

VII. Prayer (by leader or in unison). 

VIII. Response: “Hear us Heavenly Father, while on 
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Thee we call, May Thy benediction on our spirits fall” 
(or other appropriate response may be used). 


This same general opening is suggested for each Sunday 
in the month, the difference being chiefly in the selection 
of hymns and stories to be told. “The Helpful Habit” is 
the story for the second Sunday; “A Child’s Faith” for 
the third; “The Master Painter” for the fourth and 
“Tyltyl and Myty!” for the fifth Sunday. 

“A Choice Collection of Opening and Closing Exer- 
cises” by Marion Lawrance contains much helpful ma- 
terial also. This may be bought in quantities sufficient to 
distribute throughout the school. 


V. REFERENCES FOR FURTHER READING 


“Story Worship Programs for the Church School 
Year,” Stowell. 

“Training the Devotional Life,’ Kennedy and Meyer. 

“Worship in the Sunday School,” Hartshorne. 

“Sunday School Opening Services,” Lawrance. 

“How to Conduct a Sunday School,” Lawrance. 

“The Organization and Administration of the Sunday 
School,” Cuninggim and North. 

“The Church School,” Athearn. 

“Junior Songs and Programs,” Smith. 


VI. QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION 


Why is it necessary that the program of a school be 
arranged in advance of the meeting time? 

What do you think of when you hear the word “wor- 
ship” mentioned? 

Is your school really training its members to worship? 

Why is praying so often a dull affair in the Sunday 
school? 

How can a Sunday school hour be arranged so that 
every part of the program will receive its just considera- 
tion? 
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Why is it important that the teachers should not be in- 
terrupted during the lesson period? 

Why is singing one of the most important phases of our 
work? What plans can you suggest to make the singing 
more helpful? 


Chapter Twelve 
BUILDING A MEMBERSHIP 


I. GETTING THE MEMBERS 


1. Growth Desirable. For every man, woman and child 
found in the Sunday school there are at least five who are 
not. If all of the schools now in existence were ade- 
quately equipped there is no question that this ratio would 
be quickly decreased, but this equipment would have to be 
in more than material things if those won were to be held 
through a course of years. 

This chapter seeks to present some of the outstanding 
things in connection with the securing and holding of 
members. Nothing is to be construed as emphasizing un- 
duly the matter of numbers. Two angles of the question 
must be kept in mind: First, the average school is as large 
as it deserves to be, and, second, as long as there are so 
many who are without the teaching which we believe to be 
essential, we should seek to win them. 

A normal growth of the school is not only desirable, 
but necessary for the present and future life of the Church. 
This growth will be in more than one direction, however, 
for not only must it be in numerical terms, but in terms 
of ideas, ideals, spirit and usefulness. These several ways 
of growth are inseparable and when the plans and ideas. 
are properly worked out they usually solve to a great 
degree the question of increased numbers. 

2. The Community Survey. There is nothing so sure 
to result in an increased membership as the plans which 
are first of all based on a knowledge of conditions. Almost 
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any person will readily tell you that they know the con- 
ditions of their neighborhood, and perhaps they do know 
a great deal about it, but it has never failed yet that many 
valuable points of information have been gained by a 
close study of the entire community life by those desig- 
nated to do this work in behalf of the Sunday school or 
Church or combination of churches. The community 
survey is not a complicated thing at all, but on the other 
hand lends itself easily to any modifications necessary or 
particularly desirable for a given community. It is simply 
a means of “taking stock” or making an inventory of 
things pertaining to the community life in all its aspects. 
One feature of such a survey is a religious census which 
has been made time and again within a short period of 
time. It is this census which is recommended here par- 
ticularly in connection with the building up of a member- 
ship. Details of this plan may be secured from your 
denominational headquarters; only a bare outline is at- 
tempted here. 

The community which naturally supplies the member- 
ship of the school in mind, is divided up into several sec- 
tions, using certain streets, roads, or imaginary lines. 
To each group there is assigned one or more workers, 
preferably at least two to each section. At some appointed 
time these canvassers meet and go over in detail the ques- 
tions they are to ask and are supplied with the necessary 
blanks on which they are to record the information. This 
information for a membership canvass need not include 
more than the name of the family, the names and ages of 
all in the home under twenty-one and the names of all 
over twenty-one, with a mark to indicate whether or not 
they are now members of some Sunday school. This in- 
formation is secured by all the canvassers in one or two 
afternoons and then the canvassers tabulate all the infor- 
mation thus gathered. This then is classified according to 
age groupings. If the name of a ten-year-old boy is given 
as not belonging to any school now, the teacher of the 
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class of boys of that age is given the first right to try to 
win him to membership. The teacher will very likely 
desire to enlist the help of the members of the class in this 
work. The same plan may be followed with pupils of 
other ages. 

It should be remembered that the invitation should be 
a personal one and the one invited should be made to feel 
that he or she is really desired. Professionalism should 
be avoided like a plague, for it is truly a plague of the 
worst kind as far as sympathetically building up a mem- 
bership is concerned. 

3. Class Campaigns. Either following or independent 
of a religious census, the various classes may conduct 
membership campaigns. These serve as a stimulus to 
increased numbers, but are to be very carefully safe- 
guarded lest they result in confusion and disorganization. 
But a carefully mapped out campaign, seeking to enlist 
the members of the class in working for other members, 
is worth while. The contest idea such as the “reds and 
blues” is vouched for by some workers, but the writer has 
little respect for such methods when they are used as 
simply an end in themselves, as is generally the case. 
Systematic follow up plans, looking out for strangers who 
move in, visiting homes of people who have lost interest, 
keeping in touch with young men and women who have 
been away to school or college, and touching elbows with 
those who are perhaps out of sympathy with the Church, 
are worth while plans. Organized classes usually have 
membership committees, but it should be remembered that 
these committees are expected to devise ways and plans 
for enlisting the whole class in its membership campaign, 
and that they are not expected to do all the canvassing 
themselves. 

4. New Classes. Classes have aided in increasing the 
membership of the school by assisting in the organization 
of additional classes. These additional classes may begin 
with small numbers but will quickly increase their mem- 
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bership. If there is no room to organize additional classes 
in your own school, you may be able to help schools in 
other neighborhoods to organize their classes. One of the 
best ways of increasing class membership is an active 
class organization, and in every school each class above 
twelve years old should be properly organized. 

5. Getting Those Close to You. Another suggestion 
which sometimes leads to the securing of additional mem- 
bers is to take the Sunday school roll and carefully check _ 
it with the church roll and make a list of all church mem- 
bers who are not actively enrolled in the membership of 
the school. Certainly every church member may be ex- 
pected to be in some department of the school. 

6. Special Classes and Departments. New members 
have been won in some instances by the creation of cer- 
tain classes or departments which make a special appeal. 
Such a class as “The Parents’ Class,’ if conducted in a 
way of special interest to parents, may be the immediate 
cause of some coming in who have dropped out and of 
some who have never been in. This class may be engaged 
in studies of a special course or in the study of the regular 
lesson system used by other adult classes. The Home De- 
partment should be utilized for its real value. Incidentally 
it aids in increasing the enrollment of the school. Many 
who have at first joined this department, agreeing to read 
and study the lessons at home, have later been won to an 
active attendance upon the sessions of the school. The 
Cradle Roll Department, while not seeking to secure an 
active attendance of babies upon the school session until 
they are old enough to go in a class, frequently serves as a 
tie which binds both the child and the parents to the school. 
Many parents have been won through the sincere interest 
manifested by the school in the little child. 


Il, THE ONLY SURE WAY 


A genuine need realized and met is the surest way of 
securing new members. A Sunday school which is doing 
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its work in a worth while way and proving to the com- 
munity that it is alive, alert and active, will have fifty 
voices advertising it every day. A school which is organ- 
ized, equipped and at work for the systematic and enthusi- 
astic teaching of the Bible is not going to be put to it to 
find pupils to attend. Therefore in this matter of secur- © 
ing a membership, let it be urged that contests, reward 
plans, boosting and general advertising should never be 
depended upon as permanent plans. For the child or 
older person who comes simply to earn a silver or gold pin 
or other reward has been won on a basis not of merit but 
of price. If the reward of work well done, the contest 
of outdoing one’s own record, if the joy of worship and 
service, cannot win people, then be sure that mere passing 
stimulants will have their reactions which for the most 
part are harmful. Trips to Jerusalem, automobile races, 
reds and blues, banquets to the winners, and such other 
devices are but devices and are not to be compared with 
the results to be secured by the good publicity which comes 
because of a worth while program of activities being car- 
ried out under the leadership of those who are willing to 
diligently work for results rather than to depend on peri- 
odic attempts to bolster a membership by high pressure 
methods. The Sunday school is an educational institu- 
tion, and only those plans which are educational in their 
intent should be used. Good publicity is always in order. 


III. SOME FURTHER SUGGESTIONS 


In addition to all that has been said, the following para- 
graphs are offered as being suggestive in the matter of 
getting new members: 

Make your school come up to the “Standard of Effi- 
ciency.” 

Have the pastor to announce interesting features about 
the school to the congregation once in a while. 

Appoint a welcome committee who will greet members 
new and old each Sunday. 
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Make use of the county paper to call attention to the 
work being done in certain classes or by the whole school. 

Never make a promise which you cannot keep; never 
make announcements which you do not try to live up to. 

Remember that the reputation of the school is wrapped 
up in every bit of publicity matter sent out. 

Have the school well organized so that when a new 
member is invited and comes in, there will be a place for 
him. 

Make a specialty of having good. music in the school; 
people will sometimes attend for this when nothing else 
will win them at the beginning. 

Keep wide awake every Sunday of the year ; these must 
be no “going into winter quarters” if you expect people to - 
believe in you. 

Observe special days, sending out invitations to non- 
attendants, shut-ins, and others who are not in the habit 
of coming. 

Keep before the congregation the number of pupils 
uniting with the church. 

Make your program attractive to the people who think, 
and appeal to them on the basis of merit. 


IV. REFERENCES FOR FURTHER READING 


“Building a Successful Sunday School,” Burroughs. 
“Methods of Church School Administration,” Gee. 
“Making the Old Sunday School New,” Miller. 
“The Sunday School Between Sundays,” Knapp. 
“Church School Administration,” Fergusson. 


V. QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION 


What is the best plan you have ever tried for increas- 
ing the membership of your school or class? 

What is the “religious census’? Have you ever en- 
gaged in one? 

What do you mean by “winning the pupils on merit”? 
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Has your experience with contests been satisfactory? 
Why or why not? 

What advantages do you see are to be derived from 
making systematic efforts to win members? 


Chapter Thirteen 
HOLDING THE MEMBERSHIP 


I. WAYS AND MEANS 


1. Holding the Membership. The preceding chapter 
has dealt with the important matter of securing new mem- 
bers. It is much harder to keep a member than to simply 
enroll one and the trouble is that frequently we simply do 
just that—just enroll them, putting their names down in a 
book somewhere and then letting it go at that. There are 
some schools which require a three or four week’s consec- 
utive attendance before the pupil is permanently enrolled 
as a member; others have a brief form of introduction, 
calling all new members to the front of the school or the 
class and introducing them. Some have enrollment cards 
which are given to the new members; others put the names 
on the blackboard; frequently words of welcome in the 
form of a motto may be given. In short when a person 
comes into the school it is worth while remembering that 
it is as smportant to keep a member as it is to get one. 

(a) Records. Another thing which aids in holding 
members to the school is a good system of records. This 
system should include more than mere attendance and 
offering, and there are books available which give detailed 
plans for such. These have been referred to in the chap- 
ter dealing with the duties of the secretary. Whatever 
system is used it should include monthly or quarterly re- 
ports to the home, thereby insuring more interest on the 
part of parents in the regularity of the pupil. 

(b) Berthdays. The observance of birthdays has 
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proved to be a feature which is worth while. Schools 
have birthday jars and the pupils are encouraged to make 
special offerings on the Sunday nearest the birthday. A 
card is sent out in advance, thereby manifesting the inter- 
est of the school.or class in a member. Regular birthday 
cards may be bought or a personal letter written; some- 
times one and sometimes the other will be best for use. 

(c) Promotions. Regular promotion from grade to 
grade the last Sunday in September aids in establishing a 
firm interest in the school on the part of the pupil. They 
feel that they are advancing and getting on. Promotion 
certificates or cards are available at small cost and are 
listed in the supply catalogs of the denominations. This 
is one of the most helpful plans ever tried and has real 
educational value. Where a pupil has done the work 
faithfully, the promotion card may be given publicly ; in 
fact a regular Promotion Day program is very valuable. 
Pupils who take little or no interest in the work and 
fail to do it satisfactorily, if advanced at all, should be 
advanced silently. The one who does the required work 
should be recognized publicly. Give much emphasis to 
Promotion Day. It is very important and greatly worth 
while. 

(d) Activities. To hold people’s interest in anything, 
they must be enlisted in active ways in making the thing 
succeed. Therefore the school which wants regular at- 
tendance will seek to have plans broad enough to require 
the active participation of all the school in order to suc- 
ceed. A good program of music, prayer, offering and 
instruction should enlist all the membership from Sunday 
to Sunday. Well prepared plans will insure promptness. 

(e) The school which has its classes well organized is 
likely to have agencies at work for it all the week, and 
when a school touches a life through the week from day 
to day, it is not likely to be worried as to whether or not 
that person will be there on Sunday. This is emphasized 
more in detail in another place. 
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2. Absentees. The absent pupil should be a noticed 
pupil; that is to say, an absence is due to some cause, and 
it is the business of the teacher or other responsible per- 
son to know what that cause is. If it is sickness of the 
pupil, a visit even at some sacrifice of time should be 
made; such visits offer opportunities in many ways, such 
as a closer touch with the home and perchance a closer 
friendship with the pupil. If the sickness of some other 
person in the home has been the cause, a telephone mes- 
sage, a note carried by the postman, a card or other mes- 
sage carried by a neighbor, or a friendly call on the way 
home will be some of the possible ways of recognizing the 
absence. If the pupil has simply refused to come or has 
deliberately gone elsewhere, a close investigation of the 
work of the class may be wise; perhaps some older boy or 
girl has made it unpleasant; maybe the teaching has lost 
its interest; maybe the parents have been criticising the 
work of the school. It may be that one of many possible 
things has happened and it is our business to know and toa 
apply a remedy if possible. An absent pupil may mean 
that he has gone away for a week or longer ; if possible a 
card or other message should follow him. If the pupil is 
to be away for a long period of time, a month or the 
whole summer or other period, endeavor to secure attend- 
ance upon the school in the community to which he is 
going. The “Out of Town Visitor’s Card” has proved 
helpful in this connection. 

The large number of pupils annually lost from the 
school is a tragedy. Many of them merely drift away 
and comparatively few of these ever return. We can 
afford to invest much thought and time and money in 
mapping out ways to hold them to a regular attendance 
and study. Whatever plan you may. have used in the past, 
give it a careful study and see if it has been meeting the 
need. If it has succeeded, pass it on to others; if it has 
failed, don’t hesitate to try some other plan which has 
succeeded, but be sure that it is adapted to the needs of 
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your school rather than adopted without serious considera- 
tion. 

3. Meeting the Needs. This brings us to the point at 
which we often balk, for it means work. The surest way 
to hold the interest of the pupil is to meet his interests 
half-way and endeavor to meet his needs. Good teaching 
will cover a multitude of other shortcomings. When a 
teacher manifests a genuine interest in what he is teach- 
ing and in the one whom he is teaching, a long distance 
has been covered toward holding the pupil. But other 
things may enter in to defeat the good honest work of a. 
faithful teacher. The class may be wrongly graded and 
pupils of such widely differing ages placed together that 
the teacher cannot appeal to the interests of one without 
forfeiting that of the other. It may be that the superin- 
tendent gives such little thought to the general conduct of 
his school that the pupil drops out of the interesting 
class rather than endure the drudgery of the opening serv- 
ices. It may be that the congregation has provided such 
poor equipment that the pupils cannot be properly trained 
in the matter of giving their undivided attention to the 
lesson period. The constant comings and goings of the 
others in the room make it many times harder for the class 
and teacher to work together. 

4. The Home. The work of the home in connection 
with the attendance of the pupils is of great concern to the 
school. Interested parents lend helping hands and ease 
many burdens from the shoulders of earnest teachers and 
superintendents. The home which looks upon the school 
as an aid rather than as a substitute is not going to turn 
over the entire matter of religious education to the school. 
The school will not be discredited in the least because the 
mother or father or both insist on knowing just what their 
children are being taught at the Sunday school; in fact, 
this helps to magnify the work of the school. Parents 
who attend the school bring a tremendous influence to bear 
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on their children. Sending a child is only half as good as 
coming with the child. 

5. Codperation. The question arises, how can we se- 
cure the cooperation of the home? It is like all other 
questions, more than one sided. The failure of the home 
is being heralded abroad; many are deploring the passing 
of the “good old days”; it may be interesting to note that 
in a book printed about one hundred years ago, this same 
phrase was used more than once; so it is not at any rate a 
right new thing: which we have to deal with. However, 
there is no gainsaying the fact that the present day with 
its multitude of voices which call our people far and wide, 
is witnessing a rapid change in some of the customs which 
we cannot afford to lose, at least not without a struggle. 
The family altar, the family pew, the social circle in the 
home at even-tide, are not found near so much as even 
a few years ago. Automobiles make it easy for parents 
to drive miles away on Sunday and the temptation is to 
pass by on the other side of the church and Sunday school 
and to take the children with them. This is one point at 
which we must secure the home codperation. Every auto- 
mobile needs a good case of religion, one which will make 
it stop at the door of the church rather than pass on by 
while service is being conducted. A strong appeal to the 
home on the basis of the need of the childhood of the land 
must be made again and again. Good roads may lead to 
church or they may lead on by, for few roads if any ever 
stop right at the church. The home must be informed 
as to the aims and plans of the school; institutes must be 
brought in to stimulate the congregation to higher ideals 
of service as parents and others are asked to take their 
part in the work of the school. The school must make 
itself felt in the entire community life and bring such 
pressure to bear on public sentiment that it will not be 
considered good taste to drive away from the community 
while church service of any kind is being held. 

6. Home Visitation. The home should be visited by 
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teachers and officers, especially the superintendent and 
pastor from time to time. When the pastor goes, he may 
very well carry with him a blank form with the names of 
each department of the school printed thereon, and while 
there check up in a sympathetic way to see if each mem- 
ber of the home is enlisted in some department of the 
school. This not only brings the school to the attention 
of the home, but sometimes secures information which 
‘may be used in securing new members. 

When the home is visited by joy or sorrow, the school 
should in some way be present. The officer, teacher or 
other members who are most closely identified with the 
home thus visited, should be present at the proper time. 
If a new born baby is in the home, the Cradle Roll worker 
should go as soon as feasible. The name should be se- 
cured for membership as early as possible. Some names 
have been thus enrolled in the membership of the school 
when the child was only a few days old. The writer’s 
little girl was enrolled as a member when she was only 
two hours old. If some member of the school is to be 
married, some recognition of this event should be given; 
perhaps some flowers, some little gift or other remem- 
brance will be sent or carried, as the case may require. 
If death is in the home, the school must certainly manifest 
its sympathy and seek to comfort as best it can. If some 
member of the home has joined the church recently, there 
is a real opportunity of touching the entire home life; if 
the young man or young woman is going away to school, 
there comes another chance; if some member of the home 
circle has been away for a considerable length of time and 
is home for a visit or permanently, there is another open 
door of opportunity to touch the family circle. 

The Sunday school cannot be satisfied, if it has a con- 
science, with simply deploring the lack of home interest 
and codperation. It must deserve it; it must seek to se- 
cure it; it must keep at it until it is secured. Whether it 
is through reports, visits, or some of the items suggested 
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in the foregoing paragraphs, the fact remains that home 
cooperation is desirable; it is vital and we must have it. 


II, SUMMARY 


Summing up this chapter then, let it be repeated that we 
should not seek numbers for the sake of numbers. We 
should not seek to secure larger numbers than we can 
properly take care of. We should be sure that we will 
give value received in return for every moment of time a 
pupil invests in the school. We must plan to hold as well 
as to get members and this will be first of all on the basis 
of real interest and merit. We must base our efforts on 
intelligent information. We must enlist the sympathies 
and cooperation of the home, and in order to do this we 
must inform the home, visit the home, cultivate it and 
really supply a need which will cause it to depend upon 
us as an ally. This does not mean that the school can or 
should take the place of the home, but that these forces 
are allies in building Christian character. 


III. REFERENCES FOR FURTHER READING 


“Elementary Work in the One Room Church” (Pam- 
phlet). 

“Training the Devotional Life,” Kennedy and Meyer. 

“Building a Successful Sunday School,” Burroughs. 

“Building the Kingdom,” Chappell. 

“Church School Administration,” Fergusson. 


IV. QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION 


Do you believe that it is as important to hold an old 
member as it is to win one? Which is harder to do? 

What system of records is used in your school or class? 

What is Promotion Day? When was it last observed in 
your school? 

What plans do you think would help to win the interest 
of the home? 


Chapter Fourteen 


WORKERS’ CONFERENCES AND SPECIAL 
OCCASIONS 


I. THE WORKERS’ COUNCIL 


The Sunday School Boards of the various denomina- 
tions in fixing upon a series of Standards for the schools 
to work to have given voice to a number of vital matters. 
Each school should secure the charts showing these stand- 
ards and properly display them. 

1. The Time. One of the most vital points of a stand- 
ard school is the holding of a Workers’ Council. The 
number of times it shall meet in a year is not specified. 
It may meet weekly, monthly or quarterly and still meet 
the requirements, but for best results a meeting once a 
month is recommended; not just any time in the month, 
_ but at a regular time each month. Some country schools 
have found that they could meet best following the Sun- 
day school hour on some Sunday when there is no preach- 
ing service. Others purposely hold it following the 
preaching so that the pastor may be present. In this case 
a light lunch may be served so that there need be no hurry 
home. Other schools have found it best to meet on a week 
night, usually Wednesday or Friday. The time should be 
that which most find it convenient to attend. 

2. The Place. The place of meeting should be central. 
The church itself is usually the best place, although meet- 
ing around in the various homes has a social advantage. 
If this is done, a very light lunch or refreshments of 
some kind may be served. However, the business of the 
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hour should be supreme and a program of work must be 
adhered to if the meeting is to be profitable. 

3. The Membership. The pastor, the superintendent, 
all teachers and officers and one representative from each 
class above eighteen years of age are usually members. 
The superintendent should preside and he is directly 
responsible for the program. He wilt! find it well to con- 
sult the pastor and other workers about the plans, how- 
ever. 

4. The Program. The meeting of the Workers’ Coun- 
cil should seek to deepen the spiritual interest of the 
‘workers. A devotional service, varied from time to time, 
should be arranged so as to give each of the workers some 
part in it. Short prayers, brief devotional Bible talks, 
testimony, religious difficulties, class experiences and other 
items may be utilized. 

A brief talk or paper on some article appearing in the 
current issues of various Sunday school periodicals will 
be suggestive of the splendid material available for the 
workers in the current issues of these and other publi- 
cations. 

5. Topics. This may be followed by a discussion of 
some topic of concern to the school which was suggested 
by the report of the superintendent or the secretary. This 
should be one of the most helpful features. The follow- 
ing are offered as some of the possible topics for 
discussion: How can we increase our membership? How 
can we secure additional helpers? How can we increase 
our average attendance? What special days shall we ob- 
serve this year? What can we do to get our pupils more 
interested in the singing? Can we improve the worship 
services in our school? Who will suggest ways for help- 
ing the teachers to become better workers? How can we 
secure the coéperation of the parents? Shall we intro- 
duce the Graded Lessons in our school? When should 
we have Promotion Day? Who will represent us at the 
District Sunday School Institute? Can we devise some 
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way to send one worker to a Standard Training School 
this year? Shall we hold an institute for our workers? 
If so, who can we get to help us? Shall we codperate 
in making our circuit Sunday school organization active 
and effective? Do we need a new musical instrument? 
What new equipment should we work for this year? 
What kind of organization do we have as compared with 
other schools of like size? Do we need new seats for 
the children? What use can we make of a blackboard? 
How can we make our training class more successful? 
When shall we have our installation of officers and 
teachers? Does our school need reorganizing or grading? 
Do we need more room and how shall we go about getting 
it? Are we making full use of what equipment we have? 

These are only a few of the many topics open for pos- 
sible discussion. Following this the business of the school 
should be attended to. This will include the appointment 
of committees if any are needed. The report of the finan- 
cial condition of the school should be made and 
considered. The average attendance for the month may 
be compared with other months and reports of commit- 
tees heard. 

6. Summing Up. Summing up then, the Workers’ 
Council should be arranged for in advance; preferably 
it should meet once a month at a regularly designated time 
and place, it should be presided over by the superintendent 
and the time should be divided somewhat as follows if 
based on an hour: 

Fifteen minutes devotional period. 

Ten minute paper and discussion thereof. 

Twenty minutes open discussion of the topic of the 
hour. 

Fifteen minutes for reports and business. 

If someone still raises the question, why have a 
Workers’ Council, the following are a dozen reasons 
offered in reply: 

It insures regular supervision. 
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It‘insures a higher vision of the needs of the school. 

It aids in cutting off waste matersal. 

It cares for the by-products of the school. 

It may be @ quarantine agatnst indifferent teaching. 

It is a serum for the prevention of a superintendent’s 
carelessness in planning for a Sunday sesston. 

It is the pastor's real opportunity for knowing his 
workers and their ams. 

It-és the point of contact between the congregation and 
the school. 

It is the pupil's unknown but certain friend. 
" It is the proper place for using the yard stick in measur- 
ing the school; the yard stick is the Standard of Effi- 
ciency. 

It is the line of demarcation between the live, growing 
and developing school and the dead, decaymg school. 

It is the nerve center of the school controlled by the 
brain of the leaders. 


II. RUNNING ALL THE YEAR 


1. Keeping Open. Another point of a Standard Sun- 
day school is that it shall run continuously through the 
year. The number of schools which close down for the 
winter months or in the summer for the revival services 
is fortunately decreasing. The school which permits rain 
or snow, hot or cold weather, to close it up, has little 
right to claim that it is a real live institution. Boys and 
girls are not the ones who close the school ; they are ready 
for any kind of weather ; the only thing to keep them from 
going is an uninteresting school and even then they hold 
on remarkably well until they are big enough to find other 
places to which they can go. It is the grown people who 
close the schools for little or no reason. 

2. Good Roads. Communities with poor roads find it 
harder to run a school than those which have good roads. 
This is natural and it forces the question of the relation 
of good roads to the Sunday school. Surely we cannot 
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afford to do otherwise than codperate in securing good 
roads; it not only means better Sunday schools but better 
Church services, better attention to the sick by the phy- 
sician, and better home life for all. 

3. A Slogan. The Sunday school might repeat 
together this little verse once in a while and endeavor in 
this and other ways to impress upon the school the impor- 
tance of several matters. 

I belong to a Sunday school. 

Do you belong to a Sunday school, 
That runs the year around? 

In sunny weather, in rainy weather 
Or when snow ts on the ground? 

We meet on time, we close on time, 
We bow our heads together, 

We sing our songs, we make our gifts 
And miss our lessons never! 


III. SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


Observing some special days. In the Sunday school 
calendar there are several days which should always be 
recognized and if possible, observed. The first of these 

is Missionary Day. This is a day on which increasing 
- emphasis should be laid. In this time when all the world 
is at our doors, we need to be in sympathetic touch with 
developments in the home and foreign mission fields. 
The studies about China, Japan, Korea, Mexico, Brazil, 
Cuba, Africa and other fields will enable our pupils to 
appreciate more the causes to which they are contributing, 
and should lead to an increasingly large number of them 
dedicating themselves to this work as ministers, medical 
missionaries, Christian farm demonstrators, and other 
forms of service. The fourth Sunday in the month is 
recommended as Missionary Day. A set of missionary 
flags makes a good kind of decoration for use on these 
occasions. A missionary committee should be appointed 
even in the smallest of the schools and be held responsible 
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for the program. The offering on this day should be 
devoted to the missionary enterprise. 

(a) Sunday School Day. This special day was for- 
merly known as “Children’s Day” but has been changed 
to meet the new ideals of the Sunday school of today. 
The program should be carefully prepared and should be 
used as an occasion to bring before the community the 
ideals and standards of the school and not merely as an 
entertainment or exhibition by the children. 

(b) Dectsion Day is referred to more in detail in the 
chapter on “Evangelism in the Sunday School”; it is usu- 
‘ally observed on the Sunday preceding Easter. 

(c) Other special occasions not specifically mentioned 
in the Standards but worthy of consideration from year 
to year are as follows: Rally Day, which usually comes 
in the early part of October and is used as a time to bring 
in new members and to give the school a fresh start. 
Promotion Day is observed on the last Sunday in Sep- 
tember and pupils are advanced from one class to another ; 
promotion cards or certificates help.to make the pupil ap- 
preciate the fact that they are advancing and really getting 
somewhere. Mothers’ Day is observed by an increasingly 
large number of schools and comes on the second Sunday 
in May. It is a recognition of the place of the mother and 
each person is invited to wear a flower in honor of their 
mother, a red if the mother still lives, and a white if the 
mother is dead. Patriotic Day may be observed on Wash- 
ington’s birthday or July 4th. The flag of our country 
should be displayed several times during the year. The 
school that fails to make true patriots fails to develop the 
highest type of Christian. Still other days sometimes 
observed with profit are: Parents’ Day, Boys’ Day, 
Girls’ Day, Easter, Christmas, Thanksgiving, Pastors’ 
Day. ‘Children’s Week” is rapidly growing in popular- 
ity and usefulness; this week is generally observed in 
April or October and has for its purpose the meeting of the 
needs of childhood. Care should be taken to see that all 
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of these or other special occasions do not hinder the work 
of the school. Too many such occasions tend to cheapen 
their meaning. 


IV. REFERENCES FOR FURTHER READING 


“Sunday School Workers’ Conferences,” Staebler. 

“The Workers’ Conference and How to Make It Go,” 
Heron, 

“Organization and Administration of the Sunday 
School,” by Cuninggim and North. 

“Special Days in the Sunday School,” Lawrance. 

“The Discipline,’ 1922 edition, Chapter 12. 


V. QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION 


Have you ever known a thoroughly progressive school 
which did not have a regular Workers’ Council? 

What are some ways in which the Workers’ Council 
may be made interesting and helpful in your community? 

What special days or occasions are regularly observed 
in your school? What has been their chief value? In 
what way have you thought them injurious? 


Chapter Fifteen 
THE FOUR TIMES A YEAR INSTITUTE 


I. GENERAL STATEMENT 


. A meeting which gives promise of playing an increas- 
ingly large part in the development of the small Sunday 
school is what we are terming “The Four Twmes a Year 
Institute.’ It may be worked out for a single church, 
the churches of a circuit, or a combination of circuits. In 
the latter case it takes the form of a sub-district Sunday 
school conference and is directly related to the annual 
District or Association Sunday School Institute or confer- 
ence as provided for in the general organization of the 
Church. This chapter deals more particularly with the 
meeting from the standpoint of the schools of a single 
circuit. 
Il. THE PLAN IN DETAIL 


1. Their Chief Value lies in the fact that they furnish 
a convenient time for the pastors to meet the workers of 
the charge. They provide a definite time for the regular 
coming together of the workers. They increase the spirit 
of unity among the several congregations. They stimu- 
late a healthy rivalry among the schools; they give each 
school the benefit of the best which is being done in the 
other schools. They definitely contribute to the develop- 
ment of the workers. They keep before the public in gen- 
eral and the congregation in particular the needs and the 
work of the Sunday school. 

2. The Time of Meeting is suggested as coming on the 
Saturday or Sunday or both before or on the fifth Sunday. 
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This has been found to be a time when the workers can 
conveniently meet; pastors frequently have this time free 
for some special appointments such as this. The fifth 
Sunday is frequently taken as a time for review work, and 
a program can include some items of this kind; none of 
the special days of the Church occur on the fifth Sunday, 
or if at all very occasionally. If the institute is held on 
the Saturday preceding the fifth Sunday, the regular work 
of the Sunday school for Sunday need not be interrupted 
at all. If it is held on Sunday the program should be 
such that it will include some demonstration work, per- 
mitting of the actual teaching of classes or else the meeting 
should be held only in the afternoon. 

3. The Place of Meeting is usually selected by the 
members of the institute or conference, although it is 
sometimes left in the hands of the executive committee. 
In some charges where there is an unusually well equipped 
school, most of the meetings are held there so as to call 
the attention of the other schools to it and in order that 
the demonstration work may be carried on more satisfac- 
torily. The place should always be selected, if possible, 
before the meeting adjourns, so that all may be informed 
and invited to attend. 

4. To Begin the Organization the pastor or some one 
designated by him should call a meeting of all the super- 
intendents on the circuit. The purpose and general scope 
of the work should be carefully laid before them for dis- 
cussion and final adoption. They should then fix upon a 
time and place for the first meeting and arrange for the 
program and all publicity matters connected with it. This 
first program should be carefully arranged, making sure 
that its general arrangement will be such as to appeal to 
those upon whom the future meetings will depend. 
Among other things there should be a clear cut presenta- 
tion of the tentative plans of organization; these should 
be voted upon and if amendments are proposed, they 
should be carefully considered, and if after discussion they 
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are accepted by the members of the conference, they 
should be incorporated in the permanent organization. 

5. The Organization Itself should be simple and made 
to fit the needs of the communities affected. Usually the 
customary officers will be all that are necessary. These 
will include the president, vice president, a secretary, a 
treasurer, and an executive committee. The officers 
should be elected by the conference after a nominating 
committee has submitted one or more names for each posi- 
tion. A simple constitution may be provided. The execu- 
tive committee will usually consist of the pastor, the 
superintendents of the Sunday schools, and the officers of 
the organization. This committee should arrange the 
program well in advance of the time of meeting; they 
should look after the publicity plans; provide for the 
finances and be to a great extent the steering committee 
for everything connected with the organization. 

6. Some Special Officers will be needed as the work 
develops, although it may seem wise to defer electing or 
appointing these until the organization is working regu- 
larly. In other words it is not best to seek to operate all 
the plans at once, but rather allow it to grow and unfold 
naturally, meeting the needs as they arise. However, it 
is more than likely that the organization will eventually 
need some officers corresponding to the organization of 
the district or association. Where this is done there will 
be needed the following workers: (a) Superintendent 
of Elementary wor':. This person will seek to get quar- 
terly reports from the other elementary workers of the 
circuit and give the meeting the benefit of such informa- 
tion in condensed form. (b) Superintendent of 
Intermediate-Senior work, dealing with all the work of 
the circuit touching boys and girls between the ages of 
twelve and seventeen. (c) Superintendent of Young 
People’s and Adult work, touching all plans dealing with 
members above eighteen years of age. (d) Superintend- 
ent of Missionary Instruction, dealing with this phase of 
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the work in all the schools of the circuit. (e) Superin- 
tendent of Training, dealing with plans looking to the 
training of officers and teachers and prospective lead- 
ers. These workers should be carefully selected and 
should be urged to attend sessions of institutes and train- 
ing schools where their work is discussed. These would 
include Sunday school institutes, Conference or State- 
wide institutes and Training Schools. They should keep 
in close touch with the Sunday school field workers. They 
should secure free leaflet literature for use in the meetings 
and for use when they find is possible to visit the schools 
of the circuit between times. 

7. Reports to the Institute should be carefully made. 
Upon the accuracy and fullness of these will depend to 
a great degree the steady but constant growth of the 
schools toward certain definite goals or standards. It will 
be best to begin with simple reports, increasing the points 
to be reported upon from time to time. The secretary of 
the organization should endeavor to have these reports in 
hand before the meeting convenes or immediately there- 
after so that a comparative statement can be given to the 
conference, and a total report made showing how the 
schools compare with the preceding quarter. 

8. Some of the Topics for Discussion from time to time 
will be found in the list given for the Workers’ Council. 
These are very general ; under each one there will be other 
topics which will be worthy of consideration: For in- 
stance where the suggestion is made as to Teacher 
Training, this embraces the whole realm of training and 
developing a leadership; there will be many topics under 
this one head. 


III. SECURING HELPERS 


1. As to securing help and helpers for use in these 
meetings, it should be kept in mind that the ultimate aim 
is to develop the workers within the charge. However, 
there will be time when outside help will be needed and 
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should be secured. In the matter of literature there is an 
abundance of leaflet material which may be secured free 
of charge from denominational headquarters. In addi- 
tion to this leaflet material, many articles are appearing 
from time to time in periodicals, such as “The Magazine”, 
“The Church School”, “The Adult Student”, “The Super- 
intendent and His Helpers’, “The Sunday School 
Builder”, “The Sunday School Worker’ and in the papers 
of the Church. Many books are being written bearing on 
Sunday school work and these offer a wide variety of 
helps. As to-securing speakers to help in the meetings, 
neighboring pastors, superintendents, presiding elders, 
district or association Sunday school officers, Sunday 
school field secretaries and other workers, as well as offi- 
cers from the Sunday School Boards will be among those 
likely to be available from time to time if plans are made 
well in advance of the time of meeting. Then in addition 
to these, there are sometimes available speakers or leaders 
who are not engaged in Sunday school work as such, yet 
are equipped with religious educational ideals and can 
bring special messages. These include public school 
teachers, lawyers, editors and other professional men. In 
any event, the person or persons should be very carefully 
chosen. Inspirational addresses will be desired once in a 
while, but speakers able to bring practical help should be 
sought for the most part. 

2. The expenses of the institute or conference will vary 
from time to time, depending on whom the speakers are 
and what is attempted. Usually speakers who are regu- 
larly employed as Sunday school workers can be secured 
without cost or at the most only traveling and entertain- 
ment expenses. Sunday school field secretaries as a rule 
have an expense account and if given sufficient notice can 
attend these meetings without any cost to the charge. 
However, the organization should provide for a regular 
expense account for printing, publicity matter and inci- 
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dentals. The schools should be expected to contribute to 
a great degree in proportion to the membership. 

3. Some things lskely to grow out of these meetings 
which will be of direct benefit to the schools, will include: 
the establishment of a definite standard toward which they 
are working; leadership training classes and individual 
students of the standard training courses; all classes above 
twelve years of age organized and enrolled; Beginners, 
Primaries, and Juniors all using the Graded Lessons and 
being trained in worship; each school having a regular 
Workers’ Council meeting every month; young people 
having their social needs provided for; increased power 
for carrying forward the work of the Church. 


IV. REFERENCES FOR FURTHER READING 


Leaflets published by the General Sunday School Board 
M. E. Church, South, “Four Times a Year Circuit 
Institute.” 

Report forms and other publicity material. 


V. QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION 


How far apart are the schools on your charge? 

What reports do you think would be helpful for the 
schools to make to each other? 

Should there be a consolidation of churches within your 
charge? 


Chapter Sixteen 


THE SCHOOL AT WORK THROUGH THE 
ORGANIZED CLASS 


I, THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY LIFE 


1. Touching All of Léfe. In more than one place in 
these chapters reference has been made to the fact that 
the Sunday school must relate itself closely to the life of 
the community. The homes of the people, the schools of 
the people and the churches of the people, constitute a 
great trinity of forces which when properly related may 
bring anything to pass they desire. When these three 
speak together, they speak with authority and they furnish 
a means by which the spirit of righteousness may voice 
itself in character of the right sort. 

2. A Challenge. To the Sunday school comes the chal- 
lenge to array itself for a task harder but more inspiring 
than any before undertaken. With the passing of the 
pioneer farm period, the household economy period, and 
the coming of the period of commercial farming, has gone 
the tolerance on the part of the public of church plans and 
methods which at one time served well, but which fail 
to reach the life interests of the new generation. The 
church life may be properly conducted on the same prin- 
ciples which were in use in the thirties and forties of the 
nineteenth century before the mowing and reaping ma- 
chines came in, before the tractors were introduced and 
before soil values came to be understood so well; but the 
methods of church work have changed very slowly, too 
slowly to make the principles life-like. So it is not a ques- 
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tion of changing the principles for which our fathers 
worked. It is not discarding the gospel which the early 
pioneers rode thousands of miles to instil into the lives of 
the people. It is not to forget the work of the old circuit 
riders, such as Asbury, Capers and others. But it is to 
take these same principles of truth and this same gospel 
and apply it in such a manner that every person in a com- 
munity must acknowledge the fact that the gospel message 
is sufficient for any time, any condition and any person. 
The work of the pulpit in this direction is being em- 
phasized by many speakers and writers. It is not for these 
pages to enter into this phase of the question more than 
to say that the pulpit needs as its very strongest ally, the 
forces which are found at work in the several classes of 
the well organized Sunday school. Fortunately many 
pastors recognize this and are throwing much of their 
splendid powers and energies into this field. 

Mention has been made of the ways in which some 
schools are endeavoring to touch the social life of the com- 
munity by organizing special classes for parents, by intro- 
' ducing special courses of study in some of the classes of 
the school, by making first hand studies of the conditions 
of the neighborhood. The part which certain forces in 
the school may play in these and other plans is now to be 
considered. 


II. THE ORGANIZED BIBLE CLASS 


1. Utilizing Power. In hundreds of schools today the 
most active force at work is the class which has been 
intelligently organized. Some people are opposed to or- 
ganization on general principles; they have become 
prejudiced and refuse to consider the difference between 
organized forces and those which lack organization. True 
organization brings power and if this is misdirected or 
undirected, it is likely to create disorder and maybe bring 
about serious loss. But for the harnessing of energies 
which have long been dormant; for the creating of fresh 
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impulses; the enlisting of the best service of men and 
women, boys and girls, there is nothing which equals it. 

Time and again the author has stood on the great bridge 
which runs across the dam at Lake Junaluska in the beau- 
tiful mountains of Western North Carolina; there is 
power enough there, so we have been told, to drive many 
wheels and furnish much power; the dam is six hundred 
feet long and forty feet high; the directors of the great 
assembly grounds there expect some day to utilize this 
force and make it serve many useful purposes. But when 
we look at the forces in our schools throughout the land, 
see the thousands of teen age boys and girls, thousands 
of strong men and women, and then see the appalling lack 
of workers all of whom are needed but who have not been 
linked up with the machinery of the churches in any vital 
way, the force of the Junaluska dam pales into insignifi- 
cance and the truth meets us at every turn. Here and 
there we find forces actively engaged and where they are, 
we find that energies are being developed into power and 
that the power is bringing with it the ability to achieve 
things worth while in the realms of the physical, the 
mental, the social and the spiritual. 

The organized Bible Class is serving to utilize these 
energies in many communities and the work of these 
organizations should be carefully investigated, and, if at 
all practicable, made use of. 

2. The Organization. The simpler the organization 
the better. A class eventually needs larger plans than it 
needs to undertake to put into operation at first. All that 
is needed to begin with will be a teacher, a president, a 
vice president and a secretary-treasurer. These officers 
with the exception of the teacher who is appointed by the 
superintendent and pastor, should be nominated and 
elected by the members of the class. There will be need 
for several committees, but they should be appointed as 
need for them arises. These will likely be such as a mem- 
bership committee, devotional committee and executive 
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committee. Officers should be elected two or three times 
a year, depending on the amount of material available. 
One of the good things about these classes is that every- 
body seeks to know everybody else and if a fellow makes 
a mistake while presiding or doesn’t do it just as smoothly 
as might be desired, nobody is to blame; we all learn to 
do by doing, and better to have three men or women who 
have learned to preside over a meeting during a year than 
have only one, even though the one may have done it a 
little better than the other two. 

(a) Namsng the Class. These classes usually have a 
class name, thus giving them an individuality and causing 
the members to feel that they belong to something worth 
while. Such names as Pastor’s Helpers, Asbury, Win 
One, True Blue, Daughters of Wesley, Berean, Timothy, 
Wesley, Willing Workers, Sunshine, Welcome, Wesley- 
men, Church Builders, and others are frequently found. 
Whatever the name, the class should seek to measure up 
to the requirements of the Bible Class department of the 
denomination, and among other things this requires that 
the class be reported to the denominational headquarters 
for enrollment and registration. This is a decided advan- 
tage to the class as it secures a beautiful certificate of 
- registration suitable for framing and it also puts the class 
in touch with hundreds of other classes similarly organ- 
ized. In the Baptist Church all classes have the common 
bond of “Convention Bible Class.” In the Methodist 
Church, all have the common bond name of “Wesley.” 

(b) Emblems. These Organized classes are further 
strengthened by the use of a class button or pin. For 
intermediate and senior classes (12-13-14 and 15-16-17) 
the button used is that of a blue circle border with white 
center; the blue and white constitute the class colors, 
blue standing for truth and white for purity. For classes 
of young people (18-24) and adults (24 and above) the 
emblem is the button with red border and white center, 
standing for bravery and purity and based on the biblical 
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passage denoting sacrifice for sin; “without the shedding 
of blood there is no remission of sin.” These emblems 
may be obtained from denominational publishing houses 
in various forms, such as stick pins, cuff buttons, watch 
fobs, brooch pins and other kinds of novelties. In the 
pins worn by the members of Methodist classes, the center 
usually bears a large “W” which indicates “Wesley.” 

Mottoes are adopted by these classes also. They have 
been known to serve as rallying cries and watchwords for 
classes. Such mottoes as “Others”, “The Other Fellow”, 
“Mizpah”, ““My Brother and I’ are among those in use. 
The last named is the official motto of all Wesley Bible 
Classes of the Methodist Church and is obtainable in chart 
form suitable for framing. 

(c) Federations. Frequently these classes are found 
in large numbers in the schools of a circuit and they have 
occasionally formed a circuit federation to meet once or 
twice a year, and were thereby enabled to exchange ideas 
and plans and impart inspiration to each other. In some 
districts, federations of these classes have been formed 
and there are many larger federations actively at work 
now; in the Baptist Church these are usually combined 
with other assemblies ; in the Methodist Church, they have 
been organized separately for the most part and known as 
“Wesley Bible Class Federations.” The first of these 
for the Methodists was held in South Carolina in 1912, 
and since that time many others have been held. This 
meeting has proved to be one of the most important in 
the Church life; prominent speakers from different parts 
of the Church and other parts of the country have spoken 
to these Organizations. 


III. THE PROGRAM OE SERVICE 


1. A Plan of Work. These classes are united with one 
another from one end of the land to the other and have 
many things in common. There are certain general lines 
of work undertaken by all of them. The following pro- 
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gram seeks to clarify the lines of action open to our 
workers, and while the plans are especially for Adult 
Bible Classes, there is much which applies to classes of 
teen age boys and girls also. This program of service is 
as follows: 


To provide a plan for definite Christian service, the 
following program is recommended: 


1. In the Class, to 
(a) Increase class membership. 
(b) Maintain and operate a standard organization. 
(c) Win all members to the Christian life. 


2. In the Local School, to 
(a) Give loyal support to the Sunday school. 
(b) Assist in providing facilities for the religious life 
of the children and young people. 
(c) Assist in securing adequate provision for social 
life. 
3. In the Local Church, to 
(a) Endeavor to secure Church attendance. 
(b) Provide trained workers for all departments of 
Church work. 
(c) Assume some definite responsibility for boys and 
girls. 
4. In the Home, to 
(a) Promote regular Bible study. 
(b) Seek to develop family religion. 
(c) Encourage good general reading and the study of 
parental responsibilities. 


5. In the Community, to 


(a) Assume some definite social service task. 

(b) Codperate with other social service agencies. 

(c) Promote adult class and department missionary 
standards. 
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2. Working Thts Out. This plan is intended to be 
suggestive and it will serve as a helpful guide 
to the classes in mapping out their activities. This may 
be secured from the denominational headquarters in large 
chart form suitable and ready for framing; it may be 
secured in small leaflet form for distribution to the class 
members. Some classes have formally voted on and 
adopted this as their “Program of Service.” 

The following paragraphs are given as an indication of 
the way in which some classes have actually worked on 
some of the foregoing lines in the class, in the church, in 
the home and in the community. These illustrations 
might be multiplied many times from the experiences of 
classes now at work: 

One country class decided that it would definitely aid 
the superintendent in his search for teachers and agreed 
on the plan by which three members of the class promised 
to be prepared to serve as supply teachers each Sunday 
if needed ; if these three served one Sunday another three 
were ready the following Sunday. In order to help these 
volunteer teachers to be prepared, the teacher of the class 
taught his class a lesson which came a week in advance 
of the rest of the school. This plan could be adapted to 
meet the conditions where Graded Lessons are in use also. 

Quite a number of classes have personally taken part 
in erecting additional class rooms to the church, and in 
several instances the rooms were given over to the use of 
the children, which by the way was a good thing for them 
to do. 

One school has a class which personally plants an acre 
in vegetables and the proceeds go to the extension work 
of the class. 

One class in a small village paid the hospital expenses 
of a young girl who was not able to bear the expense 
herself. 

A class has agreed for certain of its members to join 
the Leadership Training Class which meets at the same 
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hour; the names are still retained on the class roll and 
they share all the privileges of the other members. Such 
a class might well have a service flag displayed for it is 
contributing vitally to the future life of the school. 

Two organized classes in one rural school combined 
with other classes of the neighboring school and intro- 
duced a series of public lectures on rural health and sani- 
tation. 

A flower farm is being maintained and the proceeds 
used by a class to support its extension work. 

Lyceum numbers have been brought into many com- 
munities by organized Bible class leaders. 

One church was completely repainted inside and out by 
the classes of men. The class of women aided in pur- 
chasing the paint. 

Some teen age classes have found it worth while to go 
on hikes and camp with their teachers. In these outings 
together personal talks about the care of the health, the 
body and the morals have served very fine purposes. 


IV. PLANS FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 


Boy Scout and Camp Fire Girls. For boys and girls 
in their teens two organizations are extant which may be 
made to serve very fine ends. These are the Boy Scouts 
and the Camp Fire Girls. The plans of the intermediate 
and senior organized Bible classes lend themselves readily 
to the incorporation of the activities promoted by both of 
these agencies. It is very desirable that the one who seeks 
to lead the class on Sunday should also be closely identi- 
fied with the life of the members through the week. 
Therefore, it is much better if the leader of the Boy Scout 
troop can be identified with the teacher of the class. The 
same thing should apply in the case of the girls. Full 
details about both of these organizations may be obtained 
from denominational headquarters or from the main 
offices of the organizations themselves. 

For Intermediate boys a very attractive plan of work 
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is offered in the manual known as “Handbook for 
Pioneers” and for boys of senior age (fifteen, sixteen and 
seventeen years) the book entitled “Handbook for Com- 
rades” is equally attractive. These two books set forth 
what is known as “The Christian Citizenship Training 
Program.” Manuals for the leaders of these groups are 
also available and may be purchased from the Association 
Press, New York City. The programs for both of these 
groups have a decided religious background and connect 
up with the work of the Sunday school class in a very 
pleasing way. 
V. SOME DANGERS 


Some Dangers. The organized class has a tendency at 
times to become too independent and lose interest in the 
rest of the school. This is particularly true where the 
class is fortunate enough to have a separate meeting place. 
The class should see to it that its good becomes not evil 
spoken of. The fact that it is powerful lends it a force 
which must be rightly used. Other classes are in danger 
of being satisfied with simply being organized in name. 
The name is worth something but the organization and 
machinery depend on the individual members to give them 
life, power and ability to translate the teachings of the 
gospel into terms of life. 


VI. REFERENCES FOR FURTHER READING 


“The Social Teachings of Jesus,” Rauchenbush. 

“The Adult Worker and His Work,” Barclay. 

“Leaders of Youth,” Harris. 

“Adults in the Sunday School,” Bovard. 

“Youth and the Church,” Maus. 

“Handbook for Workers with Young People,” Thomp- 
son. 

“Phunology,” Harbin. 

“The Boy Scout Movement Applied by the Church,” 
Loomis and Richardson. 
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“Suggestions for Wesley Bible Class Officers, Teachers 
and Members” and other leaflets. 

“Manual for Leaders Comrades,” Association Press. 

“Manual for Leaders Pioneers,” Association Press. 


VII. QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION 


To what extent do you think that the Sunday school 
ought to seek to touch the lives of its membership every 
day? 

What has been your observation and experience with 
organized Bible classes? 

What advantages do you see in the organized class over 
the unorganized ? 

To what extent do you think that a class in your school 
could follow the general lines suggested in the “Program 
of Service”? 

In what ways may the class meet the social and recrea- 
tional needs of its membership? 

What paragraphs of activities appeal to you as most 
practicable for a class in your community ? 


Chapter Seventeen 


BUILDING UP THE SCHOOL’S LEADERSHIP 


' I. THE NEED FOR LEADERS 


1. Publsc School Leadership. In the face of many 
difficulties, some of which are only apparent and some 
of which are real, the Sunday school worker in 
the country frequently loses heart. Not by way of setting 
one over against the other but for the better reason that 
we sometimes are encouraged when we know that others 
are facing similar problems, it is worth the while of our 
workers to understand something of the difficulties of the 
public school. Prof. Foght says, “As the farmer works 
his land, he leans for support with one shoulder on the 
school house, and the other on the Church.” ‘The United 
States Bureau of Education is authority for the statement 
that there are 95,000 new teachers who enter the rural 
schools of our country each year; the average salary is 
less than $350.00; the average age is slightly more than 
nineteen years. 

2. Sunday School Advantages. What is the signifi- 
cance of these facts as bearing on the church school insti- 
tution? Most of our Sunday school teachers are men and 
women of experience and mature judgment; many of 
them serve in the same school for ten, fifteen and even 
twenty-five years or longer. They have been reared in 
the country, they know the local conditions, they under- 
stand the temperament of rural boys and girls, and if they 
are inclined at all to be studious they have trained them- 
selves by special reading and attendance upon gatherings 
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where their problems have been discussed. They do not 
work for a salary and are not, therefore, dependent upon 
their teaching for a livelihood. Their homes are in the 
community, they have more than a professional or pass- 
ing interest in the things which make up community life 
and they are dealing with boys and girls, members of 
their own homes and the homes of their neighbors seven 
days in the week. While it is true that a large majority 
of the Sunday school teachers have had no special train- 
ing for the work, it is also true that something like 40% 
of our public school teachers have not had any profes- 
sional training and 4% of them not so much as a high 
school education. With the increasingly large number 
of our country boys and girls who are going away to 
school and college, the country Sunday school will in 
time feel an increased effectiveness in the teaching force. 
But even at present there are many sections where some 
of our best educated men and women are giving their 
services without stint to the betterment of the Sunday 
school ; many of these could not be employed at any salary 
and yet are available to us because of the great love which 
impels them to this splendid task. 

3. Improvements. After reading the foregoing it is 
hardly necessary to state that in any of the plans which 
are suggested in the following pages of this chapter noth- 
ing is to be construed as meaning that we are to discount 
or attempt to disregard the thousands of faithful workers 
who are now bearing the burdens of our Sunday school 
work. It remains true, nevertheless, that while we have 
found some comfort in the problems which face the 
public school we will not for very long be able to point 
to them as suffering from the same handicap which we 
both are at this time having to endure. For it is a notable 
fact that our public schools are undertaking heroic tasks 
by means of heroic measures. Their problems are our 
problems and our problems are inseparable from theirs. 
We can very well afford, therefore, to watch very closely 
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the splendid efforts which are being made to improve the 
public school of the country and town. Better salaries, 
supervision, improved curriculum and equipment are 
rapidly being introduced. Incidentally, it should be stated 
time and again that the Sunday school has no greater ally 
than that of the public school, and the large number of 
public school teachers who are rendering a double service 
through the week and on Sunday is sufficient to make us 
bear tribute to the Christian atmosphere which permeates 
many of our public schools, even though the word 
“religion” may never be mentioned in the schoolroom. 


Il. THE TASK 


1. A Continuing Purpose Necessary. If it were true 
that every Sunday school in the land possessed an ade- 
quate supply of well trained officers and teachers it would 
still remain imperative that some adequate plan for the 
training of a future supply of these workers would be 
necessary. Therefore, it is now timely that we should 
look carefully into some of the ways and means which 
have been tried or might be tried in this connection. Per- 
haps there is no phrase which is more constantly recurring 
throughout the Sunday school field than that which the 
writer has heard time again in city, town, and country, 
“we could do that if we had trained leaders.” 

Referring again to the public school it is worthy of 
careful thought and attention that every state is now 
undertaking to provide definite training for the teacher 
of every school. Normal schools, institutes, demonstra- 
tion experts, reading circles, corn clubs, tomato clubs and 
other plans are bringing before our people a wealth of 
information to be passed on to the boys and girls of the 
land. We are facing in a very acute way the problem 
of having our children more thoroughly educated in how 
to make a living than in how to live. If there is any one 
thing that we have to do more than another, it is to sup- 
ply a sufficient motive for all of life’s work and relation- 
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ships. This means that the Sunday school teacher of 
tomorrow, and for that matter very largely of today, must 
be as well equipped as these friends of the public school. 

2. Some Beginnings. Since 1901, when Rev. H. M. 
Hamill, D.D., was called to take charge of the Teacher 
Training Department of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, there have been some tremendous strides made. 
Other denominations quickly followed this lead until 
today there is scarcely a denomination in the entire 
country which does not have a special department looking 
to the training of Sunday school leaders. The Baptist 
and Methodist churches in the South have been doing a 
work for a period of years which is unsurpassed by any 
other denominations. The Disciples and Presbyterians as 
well as others are also quite active. 

These teacher training courses which are now being 
offered are based on sound educational principles and are 
much more interesting and considerably easier to digest 
than the early courses which appeared twelve or fifteen 
years ago. Instead of the drill method which character- 
ized these pioneer courses so largely, the courses of today 
are written in pleasing and interesting paragraphs and 
many of them are replete with illustrations, anecdotes and 
incidents taken from life and serve to light up many points 
which might otherwise seem technical. . 

3. Present Day Changes. As an illustration of the 
present day courses in Leadership Training, reference will 
be made at this point to some of the books which consti- 
tute the Standard Training Course. 

(a) The Pupil. Ina preceding chapter it was brought 
out that the pupil should hold a very large place in all 
plans made for the conduct of the school. Some sugges- 
tions were offered as to the needs attending the several 
stages of development in the life of the individual. “Life 
in the Making” is a book containing about 235 pages 
broken up into twenty-four chapters; this deals with the 
life of the pupil all the way through and is frequently 
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taken as the first book by those who are working for the 
Standard Teacher Training Diploma which is offered by 
the denomination. “The Pupil” is a similar book dealing 
with the same subject. It is more compactly written and 
counts as one unit out of twelve which are required for 
the diploma. The first named book also counts as one 
unit. 

(b) Courses of Study. It has been pointed out else- 
where that the teacher must know how to teach and this 
subject is dealt with at length in such a book as “Learning 
and Teaching.” Every officer and teacher should be 
familiar with the organization of the entire school and a 

“book in the course dealing with this subject is entitled 
“The Organization and Administration of the Sunday 
School.” The work of the Church, as to its organization 
and history, is included and “A Methodist Church and 
Its Work” is typical of such available books. There are 
several books in the course which deal directly with the 
Bible and particularly with the life of Jesus. Such books 
are found under the titles of “The Worker and 
His Bible,” “The Life of Jesus,” and “The Teacher’s 
Study of the Life of Christ.” In addition to the foregoing 
there is one book which deals largely with the important 
subject of teaching our boys and girls how to more in- 
telligently and reverently worship God; this book is called 
“Training the Devotional Life.” The missionary enter- 
prise of the Church is emphasized in such books as “The 
Program of the Christian Religion,” and “Missionary 
Education in the Sunday School and Home.” If the 
worker should want to give special time and thought to 
the particular course which he or she teaches or is getting 
ready to teach, there are courses known as “specialization 
courses” and these are available for every class or depart- 
ment in the school. For instance, if a teacher wanted to 
make a special study of how to teach primary children, 
there are special books available. The titles of these 
courses may be secured from your denominational head- 
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quarters. The books may be secured from your publish- 
ing house. 
III, PLANS 


1. No Short Cut. It is now in order for us to look at 
some of the ways and means of using some of these books 
for the training of present and future leaders. It should 
be clearly understood that no short cut method will be 
recommended. ‘Trained workers in any sphere of life are 
not secured by “get rich quick” schemes. Earnest en- 
deavor, a reasonable amount of intelligence, and a firm 
resolve to do the thing, are perhaps the chief requirements. 
It should go without saying that the one who undertakes 
a study of this kind, does so from the standpoint of a 
genuine desire to be of larger service in building the 
Kingdom. All of the plans which follow have been tried 
time and again and with varying degrees of success. It 
may be that it is for you to inaugurate some other plan 
which will prove to be better than any of these. The 
field is wide open and the opportunity is great; the need 
is urgent. Select the plan which you believe will bring 
the best results in your own community. Whatever the 
plan, let it be one into which you can throw your whole 
interest and individuality. Leadership is involved in 
persons; “growth comes from within, not from without” ; 
“recognize your limitations but refuse to be bound by 
them” ; determine now that you will become strong, either 
as an individual, or as a school at what is now your weak- 
est point. 

2. Who Shall Take the Lead? (a) The Pastor. The 
question of making a start in training leaders sometimes 
hangs fire because no one is willing to take the lead or 
acknowledge responsibility for making a beginning. The 
pastor is the one to whom the church looks to see that 
such a start is made. He is the preacher in charge and 
as a rule in most of our communities he is the man best 
fitted to do the work. However, it does not necessarily 
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follow that the pastor should teach such a class. It will 
be a part of his privelege to do so if a better leader cannot 
be found. It may necessitate some change of emphasis 
in the work he is doing; fewer pastoral visits may have 
to be made or something else which now receives consid- 
erable attention from him may have to be discontinued 
or decreased, but the pastor who fairly faces the question 
of investing his time for the good of the whole com- 
munity, will be coming face to face with this important 
matter constantly. Let the pastor ask himself the question, 
“Where can I invest the time at my disposal in such a 
.way that it will guarantee results of lasting worth’? If 
this test is applied to every plan and activity proposed, 
the Sunday school need not have any fear as to the out- 
come. Certainly no pastor in this day can afford to be 
ignorant or indifferent about the ways and means open 
to him for training a leadership for the Sunday school. 

(b) The Superintendent. The superintendent is 
closely associated with the pastor and is particularly close 
to him in regard to the responsibility for giving the mem- 
bers of the school the best possible teachers. The training 
courses are as much for the superintendent as for the 
teacher and the leader of the school who would have a 
good leverage with which to raise his entire force to a 
higher level, cannot do a wiser thing than to show his 
confidence and belief in such a course by enrolling him- 
self for the study either as an individual or as a member 
of a class studying these books. Upon the superinten- 
dent will devolve largely the selection of the members of 
the school who are to be enrolled in this study. He with 
the pastor and teachers of classes of young people from 
sixteen years old and up, should go carefully over the 
tolls and select those who seem to be best adapted to this 
kind of work. The superintendent can help to make 
leadership training popular by the emphasis he places upon 
it from time to time. 

(c) Others. If the pastor and superintendent both 
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fail to start this work, it is clearly within the right of 
any other individual as a teacher or pupil to set things 
in motion looking to the beginning and continuation of 
such work. The needs of the Kingdom are too pressing 
to wait upon the order of the going or coming of any 
individual. The person who sees training in the large, 
and desires to improve a situation already good or 
already poor, may be the one upon whom the community 
is relying to make the beginning. Jt is not nearly so im- 
portant that any particular person make the beginning, 
as it $s that a beginning of the right sort shall be made. 
3. How to Begum. (a) Secure Information. First of 
all whoever undertakes to lead in this matter, must be 
informed as to what it involves and what it is likely to 
mean both as to work and as to results. Information in 
full detail is available from many sources. The danger 
is that the information is liable to be confusing unless 
carefully assimilated. Write to your denominational 
headquarters and get directly from the leaders of your 
own denomination the plans which they are recommend- 
ing. These plans as a rule will be found best for the 
schools of the denomination from which the information 
is secured. Get the printed leaflets which give the names 
of the book, the general details as to how to begin and 
carry on the work, and the suggestions which will aid 
in making the work attractive to those who should be 
enlisted. If possible, attend some of the conferences, in- 
stitutes or conventions of the denominations and talk 
personally with the leaders who are frequently in atten- 
dance upon these gatherings. In the Presbyterian, Baptist 
and Methodist churches there are many employed field 
workers today whose business and pleasure is that of 
rendering help in such meetings. The Sunday School 
Conference Superintendents of the Methodist Church are 
holding conferences in large numbers from time to time 
and as a rule they have a supply of the best available 
leaflet literature on hand for distribution without cost. 
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(b) Véssting Workers. Another matter which will be 
helpful in making a beginning in this training of a lead- 
ership for service, will be to have a Sunday school worker 
from some other school or community to visit your school 
and either at the eleven o’clock hour or some other time 
than the Sunday school hour, make a talk to your people 
on the importance and some ways of training. The pastor 
or other speaker, such as the presiding elder, the editor 
of the Church paper, the field secretary, or other worker, 
might be secured for this special service. 

Following the securing of the information and the 
- address which tends to inspire an interest in these matters, 
there should be a special effort to enlist promising people 
in the work. This subject is dealt with further in the 
next chapter. 


IV. REFERENCES FOR FURTHER READING 


“Efficiency in the Sunday School,” Cope. 

“The Educational Task of the Local Church,” Bower. 
“The Highway to Leadership,” Slattery. 
“Learning and Teaching,’ Sheridan and White. 
“The Program of the Christian Religion,” Shackford. 
“Principles of Religious Teaching,” Barclay. 
Pamphlets from your denominational headquarters. 


V. QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION 


What books have you read on Sunday school work? 

What preparation would you feel that you must make 
if you were to engage in public school work that you have 
not felt it necessary to make for Sunday school work? 
Why? 

What plans do you think it practicable for your school 
to use in the training of Sunday school leaders? 

Are you willing to give time for work of this kind, 
or do you do it half-heartedly ? 


Chapter Eighteen 
WORKING PLANS FOR TRAINING LEADERS 


I. HOW SHALL THE WORK BE DONE? 


This question has been answered in so many ways that 
no one answer seems to fit every case. However, there 
are some methods which have been more successful than 
others, and the plan which fits the local conditions best 
should be attempted. 

1. Individually. (a) The Pastor. In some sections 
many pastors are taking the first step in training other 
leaders, by enrolling themselves as individual students 
and doing the work book by book; this has the advantage 
of giving the pastor an advance knowledge of what the 
class is to study and he can more intelligently appeal to 
them to join in the work. In the Little Rock and North 
Arkansas Conferences of the Methodist Church, the 
Annual Conference Anniversary of the Sunday School 
Board includes as one feature the awarding of certifi- 
cates and diplomas to the pastors who have completed 
sections of the Standard Training Course. There is no 
doubt of the value of such studies even in the cases where 
pastors have passed through college and theological sem- 
inary courses of study. It enables them to keep them- 
selves fresh. Professor George Herbert Betts says in 
his splendid book “How to Teach Religion,’ that the 
famous Dr. Arnold of Rugby, an insatiable student until 
the day of his death, when asked why he fotind it neces- 
sary to prepare for each day’s lessons, said that he “pre- 
ferred that his pupils ‘should drink from a running stream 
rather than a stagnant pool.’” This should be the attitude 
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of the pastor in his work of religious educational leader- 
ship. 

(b) Other Individuals. If there are not enough who 
will agree to meet regularly together for the study of the 
course, there is nothing to prevent any individual from 
taking the work by himself. The method to pursue in 
such a case is to send the name to the denominational 
headquarters of Teacher Training, stating the desire to 
take the course and ask for instructions. The name of the 
book which should be used at the start will be suggested 
in reply, and plans given for carrying on the work. 

(c) Awards. When approximately ten or twelve les- 
‘sons have been studied by the student, he is given the 
opportunity of taking a fair but simple test on the studies 
and the answers are sent in to the headquarters, and when 
the passing grade is made, a certificate is issued to the 
individual stating that a certain unit of study has been 
completed. This counts toward the diploma and when 
four such units have been finished, what is known as the 
diploma without seals is issued. This carries blank space 
for seals to be attached as other work is completed. 
When four additional units have been completed, a blue 
seal is issued and the person then possesses what is known 
as “the blue seal diploma,” which signifies that eight units 
in all have been studied. After four more units, approxi- 
mately forty-eight lessons, a gold seal is issued and this 
being attached to the diploma gives the holder the highest 
award of the Church, which is known as “the gold seal 
diploma.” Other awards are possible but the gold seal 
is the point to which our workers are striving in such 
large numbers today. The recognition varies somewhat 
in different denominations. An individual may study the 
lessons as rapidly as desired and the work may be com- 
pleted in keeping with the rapidity of the individual’s abil- 
ity, or time devoted to it. 

The individual also has the opportunity of taking this 
kind of work in certain training schools which are held 
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from time to time by the denominations. In the Methodist 
Church two great summer schools are being held each 
year, one at Lake Junaluska, N. C., and the other at 
Dallas, Texas. In addition to these many District and 
City Standard Training Schools are being held in various 
parts of the country by the various denominations. An 
individual usually enrolls for one or two units in such 
schools and is thereby enabled to complete a good deal of 
work under the direction of competent instructors in a 
week or two weeks as the case may be. 

2. The Class at the Sunday School Hour. (a) The 
Leader. While there are some distinct advantages for 
some persons in taking the work as individuals, there 
is more as a rule to be gotten out of the course of study if 
they can unite with others in a class for the study of the 
work one lesson a week under the leadership of some one 
who is willing to go ahead of the class. This leader may 
be one of those who has taught some other class and now 
turns to this particular kind of teaching because of its 
great importance. It may be a public school teacher, or a 
physician who is secured. Sometimes the superintendent 
will so arrange his work with an associate, that he can lead 
the class himself. Under certain circumstances the pastor 
can arrange to lead this class if necessary. We are now 
referring particularly to the class, usually composed of 
some of the choicest young people approximately between - 
the ages of seventeen and thirty. This class meets at the 
regular Sunday school hour and instead of studying the 
Graded Lessons or the Uniform Lessons, they use the 
books of the Standard Training Course. Incidentally in 
such a course, they will receive as much or more real 
Bible instruction than they will in the other courses named. 
But in addition to this they will receive help in how to 
teach the Bible, how to understand the pupils whom they 
are to teach and will be inspired with a motive for 
teaching. 

(b) Membershsp of Class. There should be a desire to 
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" secure as many members as possible within certain limita- 
tions. It is not necessary to have ten or twenty or more 
in such a group. Four or five members will constitute a 
good class, and particularly if they have been carefully 
selected rather than merely brought in under the enthusi- 
asm of an address without considering the work they are 
to do. Ten is a good number to begin with, and if the 
work is started in September or October and carried on 
through the winter and spring, they will be able to have 
nine or ten months of uninterrupted work. Then in the 
latter part of June or the first of July, the class would 
ordinarily suspend its meetings for the summer, and the 
members asked to do certain practice work, such as 
serving as supply or substitute teachers, or if they have 
opportunity, to visit other schools and sit in the class of 
some good teacher and observe the methods used. The 
members are thus given, along with their studies of 
methods and material, some practical work which will 
enable them to become better teachers. In the fall of the 
year the class should resume its regular training studies 
and if the work is carried on regularly and systematically, 
it will be able to finish four additional units, and by June 
of the second year, the members will hold the “blue seal” 
diploma. 

(c) Continuous Work. This plan lends itself to the 
very important matter of making a class a continuous one. 
And leadership training plans should be on this basis 
rather than merely that of trying a class for one, two, or 
three years then dropping it. When the class has fin- 
ished its first year’s work and is ready to start in on the 
second year’s studies, it is an opportune time to enlist 
additional members, who would begin right with the 
class; when those who began their work first had com- 
pleted their three years of work and were receiving their 
gold seals, there would be some who had completed 
only two years’ work and would begin in their third year 
with the work which the others did in their first year. 
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In other words, while certain books are recommended for 
a class to begin with, they are not necessarily studied in 
this particular order. After a while it would be possible 
for the school to have several members who would be 
receiving gold seals each year, while others were continu- 
ing their work. A continuous plan-for the training of 
teachers is essential to the best work of the school. 

In this connection it should be urged that these teachers 
of the future should not be taken out of their class on 
Sunday to serve as supply teachers. Let them stick to the 
class work, mastering principles and methods, and in the 
summer and when they have completed the entire course, 
then introduce them into the school as supply or regular 
teachers as they are needed. 

3. The Class at Other Times. (a) Those Now in 
Service. The foregoing has had reference to the work 
of the class of young people meeting at the Sunday school 
hour. Much of what is there said about the teacher will 
apply with equal force to the class which meets at any 
other time. Even small schools have found it possible to 
have two classes engaged in this work at the same time. 
In addition to the class of those who are not now officers 
and teachers, there is a class meeting at some other hour 
on Sunday or through the week. This is made up of the 
present staff of officers and teachers and serves to 
strengthen those already at work. This class meets at 
different hours, depending on local conditions. Some such 
classes meet for an hour before the regular Sunday school 
hour ; others meet following this time. Still others find it 
possible to bring along a light lunch and remain after the 
preaching hour on the Sundays when the pastor is there 
and he leads the class. This will vary, depending on the 
frequency of the pastor’s appointments and the distance 
he has to travel from one appointment to another. Some 
pastors have found it best to have the class meet in the 
week on some evening. Where such meetings are held, 
they usually are at some central place, and preferably at 
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the church, since the equipment for use, such as black- 
boards and other items will be at hand. However, some 
classes have succeeded by meeting in the homes of the 
members, rotating from week to week. Where this is 
done care should be taken to keep every member informed 
as to the place of meeting. The hour of meeting should 
vary as little as the changing seasons of the year will allow. 
If the meetings are held in homes, care should also be 
taken to see that the social features do not replace the 
study hour. Good Workers’ Councils are held in connec- 
tion with these classes in some instances. Where this is 
done the teacher training study is given its usual time, but 
thirty or forty minutes or an hour may be added for the 
business meeting of the school’s officers and teachers. 

(b) Membership. The membership of a class of this 
kind should include every regular officer and teacher. 
The superintendent, secretary-treasurer, organist or 
pianist, supply teachers and others are expected to be 
regular members. Records of attendance, reports and 
other plans to secure regularity should be introduced. 
The class might very well organize itself with officers and 
committees and adopt an official class pin. 

4. Combination Plans. If it is not possible to have two 
classes, one at the Sunday school hour and the other 
meeting at some other time, a combination of these should 
be attempted, and in this case some who are not now 
officers and teachers could be enrolled in the class at 
whatever time it is possible to secure a meeting. 

One pastor in North Carolina formed a central training 
class which he met each week in the village where he lived, 
Two members from each of his four Sunday schools met 
him there once a week and he led them in the study of 
the course. They in turn went back to their schools and 
endeavored to lead groups of four or five in the same 
lessons which the pastor had taught them. As the pastor 
visited the schools on his regular rounds, he met the local 
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groups and reviewed the work which these other leaders 
had carried on. 

The whole country is honeycombed with telephones to- 
day. One pastor took advantage of this and called his 
class members over the phone once a ‘week and tested them 
on the study of the lesson which had been previously 
assigned. 

One North Georgia pastor brings all of his workers 
together at a camp meeting ground once a year for a 
week’s study, and not only is a unit of work completed by 
the teachers of each school on the circuit but the circuit 
work is strengthened by the social fellowship enjoyed at 
the same time. This week’s work together serves to 
stimulate the teacher training plans for the ensuing win- 
ter and spring. 

Many schools are now making it possible to secure a 
leader for their training class by paying all or part of the 
expenses of one of their best workers to some Standard 
Training School. 

One of the most practical plans now being worked is 
that of the “One-Week-One-Teacher Training School.” 
Just as certain periods are set aside for the revival meet- 
ings each year, so some pastors are designating certain 
weeks as “training week.” Where this is done for one 
week each quarter, it is possible for a group from one 
school or a circuit of schools to complete several credits 
eath year. The Sunday School Boards of the denomina- 
tions are codperating with local workers in this plan by 
supplying expert teachers for the leadership of the class. 
Many pastors are doing the work very successfully with- 
out outside aid. 


II. THE WORK NEEDS TO BE DONE 


There is no one who denies the importance of the task 
we have to do. We sometimes blink at it, but the fact is 
that there is an increasingly large number of schools which 
are meeting the issue. The Church at large through the 
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denominations is determined now to have workers who 
know how to divide rightly the word of truth and when 
the plans take form as they are already doing so rapidly 
in some places, there will be a lot of workers who need 
not be ashamed to be known as Sunday school leaders; 
this number must grow and grow until it encompasses the 
whole length and breadth of the land. 


III. REFERENCES FOR FURTHER READING 


Excellent pamphlet material on training of Sunday 
school leaders may be secured without cost from the de- 
nominational headquarters. 

“Talks to the Training Class,” Slattery. 

“The New Program of Religious Education,” Betts. 


IV. QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION 


1. What plan for training leaders appeals to you as 
being most practicable for your community ? 

2. Do you believe that the Church has the right to look 
to the pastor for the training of its leaders? 

3. How much time are you willing to give in order 
that you may be a better prepared worker? 


Chapter Nineteen 


WINNING THE LIFE OF THE PUPIL 


I. THE HEART OF THE MATTER 


1. Putting the Heart In It. Did you ever try giving a 
squirrel a grain of corn? Many sections, like that at Scott’s 
Hill, North Carolina, for instance, abound in squirrels 
more or less tame; they run about the yards of the homes 
and have been so protected for years that some of them 
will feed from the hand. One day a Sunday school 
worker gave a grain to one of these and it ran off a bit, 
nibbled at the grain and then dropped it. As it was picked 
up it seemed at first glance to be as perfect as it ever was, 
but when examined, it was found that the squirrel had 
done something which would make impossible the planting 
of the corn with any expectation of having it sprout and 
grow. It would never bring forth any fruit no matter 
how carefully it might be planted, no matter how perfect 
the seasons. Just one thing had happened to it; the squir- 
rel had eaten the heart out of it. 

Much Sunday school work has failed for the same 
reason. The organization may have been perfect; the 
equipment all that could be desired and yet the school has 
not prospered in some of the things which really count. 
The reason has been that there has been no heart in the 
work. Mechanics have taken the place of personality. 
Plans have left out the spirit of real service. The result 
has been a disastrous failure; we are profiting by our past 
errors and better days are ahead. 

Never let it be thought that organization and machinery 
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preclude the investment of heart values in the school. 
On the other hand they make possible investment of the 
finest emotions we possess. But the failure comes when 
we substitute these for the other, rather than link the two 
inseparably. 

2. Machinery Not Enough. Much of our so-called 
evangelism has been as fruitless as heartless machinery. 
Here too often the effort has been to bring about a pre- 
conceived notion of conversion in the life of a pupil whose 
experiences may have been entirely different from that of 
another. One great cause of the loss of thousands of teen 
age pupils has been at this point. It is worthy of note 
‘that the well conducted school of today is winning more 
of these to permanent Christian life than other schools 
‘have ever done. hGH 

The heart of the Sunday school superintendent and 
teacher must be in the work; they must be on fire with 
zeal, intelligence and enthusiasm for the work; but the 
‘real heart of it all is the ultimate winning of the pupils to 
Jesus Christ and His service. 

A writer tells of a dream which a teacher had. As she 
dreamed there stood before her with outstretched hands 
‘the Lord Jesus. “Where are the souls of my children?” 
asked the Christ; the teacher replied “Here are their 
bodies.” But He repeated, “Where are the souls of my 
children?” “Here are their manners,” she replied. But 
with something akin to anguish the Master repeated, 
“Where are the souls of my children?” And then the 
teacher awakening from her dream said, “Now I know 
that I have striven for everything except the most impor- 
tant of all; henceforth with all my work of teaching, of 
leading in their social and recreational pleasures, of touch- 
ing them in their personal lives, I shall strive to win them 
to allegiance to Jesus Christ.” 

It is to this task that the worker is called. The chal- 
lenge comes with increasing power with the passing of the 
years. We must instruct, we must influence, we must 
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introduce them to Christ. Then the larger task awaits us 
as we must train them in service day by day, inspiring 
them to tasks of sacrifice and achievement in character. 

3. Character. We must try to realize that character is 
something which is not unalterable. We may fix certain 
things in the life of an individual by means of his own 
thinking and acting, but we cannot do this by merely 
wishing to do so. The individual’s habits may be changed, 
or it may be possible for us to help under the leading of 
the Holy Spirit in fixing such habits that ‘no radical change 
is necessary. A child may always love and serve Jesus 
and be in fellowship with him. 

The pupil we teach is a person; he is an individual; 
we cannot lose sight of this and not fail to make errors. 
With this in mind it is possible for us to apply the rule, 
“The need of the pupil is the law of the school.” This 
rule should have preéminence in all our plans whether it 
be from the standpoint of instruction, or ‘worship, of 
training, or what not. 

4. Child Life. So in evangelism in the Sunday school 
we must again refresh our memories of the developing life 
and its needs and be prepared to meet these needs at each 
stage of life development. In Chapter Three brief refer- 
ence was made to the periods which usually occur in the 
life which are our best opportunities for winning the pu- 
pils to definite decisions for Christ. Again let it be urged 
that our workers should read books dealing with child 
study so that these opportune times may be watched for 
and met when they appear. 

5. Relsgious Crises. It has been found that along about 
the seventh to the ninth year, there is what is termed a 
“religious awakening.” Many people testify to the fact 
that it was at this time that they first recognized God as a 
Great Being above and over all. Hundreds and thousands 
have joined the church about this time. This was the age 
at which the author united with the church. This period 
should be looked for and should not be forced. It is a 
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natural thing and appears in many lives but especially 
those who have been reared in the Christian homes. It 
should be possible for this period to be looked back upon 
as the time of definite acceptance of the mastership of 
Jesus. This does not involve any heartbreaking experi- 
ence, neither does it mean that a child must be made to 
believe that a sad countenance is a necessary part of be- 
coming a Christian. If the child has been taught day by 
day what it means to love and serve Jesus, this or the later 
experiences may mean simply a confirming of the desire 
born at an earlier age which may not even be consciously 
remembered ; the child may be as conscious of this love as 
of that for an earthly parent. 

6. Jesus in the Temple. The first decided awakening 
occurs in most lives at that age when Jesus was found in 
the temple asking and answering wonderful questions. 
The age of twelve or thereabouts witnesses many con- 
versions and these are not of necessity times of great 
emotion, although this does sometimes occur at this age. 
The direct appeal for decision should come in this age, 
but it should have been guarded against in the earlier 
period. It is a serious matter and furnishes cause for 
regret that there are those who have gone in time and 
again before a body of small children and made an appeal 
which was unfair and misunderstood and yet responded to 
by children. There is not so much danger of this at this 
later age, although some professional evangelists have 
been known to go into the Sunday school hour and suc- 
ceed in getting large numbers to accept some sort of invi- 
tation and then go away to report great numbers of con- 
versions. If there is any fruit which parents and teach- 
ers and pastors are entitled to gather in, it is these boys 
and girls of twelve or thirteen and under, for have not 
these done the real harvesting after all? 

7. Adolescence. The largest number of conversions 
occur between the ages of twelve and twenty. Fully 
eighty-five per cent of all conversions occur during these 
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years. It is authoritatively stated that not more than one 
out of twenty-five of those converted are converted after 
the age of twenty-five. The ages of fifteen, sixteen and 
seventeen witness more conversions than any others; these 
are decision years and very momentous. These teen age 
boys and girls are deciding questions and they need friend- 
ship, counsel, and understanding more than they need 
lecturing. The teacher who knows the heart of a boy or 
girl will never seek to force action faster than they are 
ready to be sympathetically led. The greatest losses occur 
at this time as well as the greatest gains; we must be 
prepared to increase the gains and decrease the losses. 
Figures have been given out by some workers which indi- 
cate that more than fifty per cent of our pupils are lost 
during these years and that hardly one-fourth of this loss 
is ever regained. 


II. REFERENCES FOR FURTHER READING 


Leaflets on evangelism issued by the denominational 
boards. 

“How Can I Lead My Pupils to Christ?” Pell. 

“The New Program of Religious Education,” Betts. 

“Building the Kingdom,” Chappell. 

“The Kingdom in the Cradle,” Atkins. 


III. QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION 


Why are you engaged in Sunday school work? 

Have you any reason to believe that God has ever used 
you in the saving of a soul? 

Do you believe that a child may always love and serve 
Jesus, or must he openly sin before he can be brought into 
the Kingdom of God? 

Why is adolescence such an important time in the Sun- 
day school? 


Chapter Twenty 


WINNING THE LIFE OF THE PUPIL—Continued 


I, THE CALL 


1. What Does This Call For? The school must recog- 
nize the needs of the pupils from the standpoint of the 
whole of life. Spiritual teachings cannot be divorced 
from the social living, the physical development, and the 
mental growth of a pupil, without serious loss to the whole 
of life. Therefore if we are to win our pupils, our plans 
must contemplate more than moral discourses, if indeed it 
shall include these at all. Our teachings must have heart, 
but it must be a heart which understands the heart of 
another and not mere emotional appeal. Teachers must 
codperate with the home. The home has and should have 
the first opportunity of winning its own members to defi- 
nste decistons. But where the home fails, the school must 
seek to supply that need, and where the home succeeds, 
the school must endeavor to supplement that success. 
The pastor should be able to depend largely upon his 
fellow workers of the school to so train the pupils in 
Christian truth, in ways of worship, in ways of living, _ 
that he may approach the individual pupil with the firm 
expectation of receiving the pupil’s acknowledgment of 
Christ and later receiving him into the church member- 
ship. 

2. Personal Work. Personal Work is a term which 
few of us dare to face fairly and squarely. It is so much 
easier to do things in the abstract. But the teacher or 
other worker who has filled the mind with fine passages of 
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Scripture for use when talking with a pupil; who has 
learned to tactfully approach a pupil; to talk with him 
frankly and confidentially about Jesus and His work; 
who has conceived his task to be that of definitely winning 
the loyalty of a pupil to the highest things in life—this 
worker is more than a mere time server; he is a worker 
not only with pupils, and other Christian workers, but a 
worker together with God. 

The evangelistic note should have a place in all our 

teaching from time to time, but the personal appeal by 
the worker to an individual at some quiet time when out 
walking or riding together is more important from the 
viewpoint of the securing of a definite acceptance of 
Christ. 
- 3. Life Work. In the winning of a life the worker 
should not lose sight of the choice of a life work. Pupils 
of about sixteen, seventeen and eighteen are facing the 
question of making a choice of a life work. This should 
be considered, as it really is, a part of the evangelistic 
work of the school. Talks on life work topics have been 
given in some classes with splendid results. The pupils 
in the Sunday school face the question today in a very 
acute sort of way. Shall they remain on the farm, or 
shall they heed the apparent lure of the city? What op- 
portunities does the city offer which are not found on the 
farm? Where can a person best serve his fellows? Are 
there demands for Christian leaders in the rural districts 
today which should constitute a call to life service for 
many young men and young women? Does a call to 
farm necessarily mean that the person is not called of God 
to this task? How can we bring before our pupils the 
high calling of the one who plants, tills, and reaps the 
crop? 

4. Young People at Work. The evangelistic work of 
the Sunday school must include work not only for our 
young people, but st must include work by them. To train 
a small circle of two or three to do personal evangelistic 
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work is a high task. The inner circle of the class com- 
posed of a half dozen earnest young people, may be the 
means of beginning a great revival in the church and 
community. The circle does not have any organization 
but meets informally from time to time and prays to- 
gether; each worker usually has a prayer list and for 
these names they pray definitely and regularly. One 
adult Bible class endeavored to help the pastor in his 
plans for a canvass of religious conditions in the commu- 
nity by soliciting signatures to the following questions: 
. Will you pray daily? Will you read the Bible daily? 
Will you have family worship in your home? Will you 
try to lead some one to Christ? Will you speak to young 
people about entering special Christian service? Will you 
attend Church? Will you attend prayer meeting? Will 
you attend Sunday school? Will you join a Bible class? 
Will you take a weekly Church paper? The result was an 
increase of membership in large numbers. 

5. The Pocket Testament League is a plan which asks 
all who will do so, to agree to read a chapter of the Bible 
every day and to carry a Testament or Bible with them 
everywhere. This requires no organization and may be 
adopted by any class or individual. 

6. “The Quiet Hour” has been helpful for workers as 
well as the members of their classes. Any who will, agree 
to devote the first moments of every day to a devotional 
reading or study of the Bible, praying in some quiet place 
and seeking to deepen the spiritual life of themselves and 
their fellows for whom they are praying. 

A number of helpful books are available for the person _ 
who desires to study plans as to the “how” of doing per- 
sonal work. Among these are several which are men- 
tioned at the end of this chapter. But with all the method 
which they suggest, the worker should remember that his 
success will depend first of all upon several fundamental 
things, all of which have been stated in one form or an- 
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other in various parts of this text. They are here summed 
up as a fitting close for this chapter. 


II, SOME ESSENTIAL KNOWLEDGE 


The Christian worker who would win others to Christ 
and His service, must know: 

1. He must know God; not theoretically, or from hear- 
say, but personally as a Saviour; not merely One who 
can save, but One who has saved him beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. This conviction on the part of the worker, will 
give the ring of sincerity to any appeal made. Without it 
all else will be as sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. 

2. He must know himself. The worker who does not 
look inwardly at his own life to see and cure the defects as 
well as to strengthen his good qualities, is not likely to be 
able to look very deeply into the lives and needs of others. 
The old adage “know thyself” was spoken many years 
.ago, but it is as true as a rule for living today as it was 
when uttered. 

3. Know What He Would Teach. As a teacher of the 
Bible, he must know as much about it as possible if appeal 
is to be made to its pages. Passages of Scripture should 
be stored in the memory and held ready for use at any 
time needed. Know the Bible for it is truth, and it is 
the truth which is promised as able to make us free; free 
from uncertainties, from fears, from false views. Know 
what you would teach from the standpoint of appealing 
to the heart as well as the mind of your hearer. 

4. Know Whom He Would Teach. Know more than 
the name of the person whom you are trying to win. 
Know as much as possible about his surroundings, his 
associates, his habits of living, particularly as to reading, 
talking and spending spare time. Know his general ten- 
dencies and know how he is endeavoring to conquer evil 
habits, or is simply yielding to them without a struggle. 
Know the periods of life when people are generally most 
open to the approach for making life decisions. Know the 
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pupil as. well as you know anybody, and if possible know 
him as well as you seek to know yourself. 

5. Know How He Would Teach. In evangelistic meth- 
ods, it is essential that we know how we are going to 
undertake our work. We ali realize that God’s spirit 
moves in ways not always understood by us, but we also, 
know that He uses those who place themselves in posi- 
tion to be used by Him as opportunity arises. Teaching 
plays a large part in evangelism—that is the kind of 
evangelism which secures permanent results, Principles 
of teaching are not to be scoffed at even by those who 
depend altogether on the emotions. Religious education 
seeks to understand the heart as well as the mind and the 
intellect and these principles should be known by all who, 
seek to teach for the sake of winning and training 
pupils. 

6. Know Why He Is Teaching. Make sure of the 
motive which leads you to undertake this work. If it is 
not because. you desire to bring a life under the influence 
of the Christ, then beware how you undertake it. If it 
is not because you confidently believe in the Christian 
life as the one way of serving God and your fellows, leave 
it alone. But if your motive is to win, to train, to inspire 
and to save, then nothing will seem too hard or too high 
for you in undertaking to prepare yourself for this holy 
task. 

The life of a child is fallow soil; what we plant there 
is likely to grow. We plant an error and it may take years 
to correct it. We plant a truth and the years make it 
more strongly ingrained in the life and nature. We are. 
sowing seed. Whether we are conscious of it or not, every 
time we appear before the class, the school, or the indi- 
vidual, we are leaving something there. It may not be 
as skillfully done as we desired; it may not be the thing 
we had hoped to leave; but something is left there as a 
result. The sower went forth to sow. What are we 
sowing? What shall the harvest be? 
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IiI. SPEAK TO JESUS FIRST 


Read this little poem as a worker and fix its truth in 
the heart and when next you approach your task, let it be 
with feet which falter first at the throne of God, then go 
with boldness and gladness into the presence of those to 
whom it is given to you to minister : 


“Go speak to Jesus first, 
Then to the child. Go let Him speak to thee 
Who taught on earth in Judah’s waning days, 
On mountain slopes, along the pebbly beach, 
And on the joyous billows of the sea. 
Yes, in the closet hear His voice, who spake 
As never man did speak. Ask for His mind, 
Whose patience bore the burdens of a world. 
Ask trustingly ; the promise is to thee; 
Thou shalt receive. Then meet the child as one 
For whom the Saviour died. That ransomed soul 
God knows—it may be given to thee to lift 
The little fledgling to an angel’s seat. 
O touch not heedlessly the chords that thrill 
To gladness or to woe. Lay gentle hands 
On things that tell the tale in other worlds. 
Go speak to Jesus first; wait his answering word; 
Then tell the trusting child, like one who comes, 
Transfigured, from the mount of prayer.” 


IV. REFERENCES FOR FURTHER READING 


“Living Teachers,” Slattery. 

“The Kingdom in the Cradle,” Atkins. 
“Building the Kingdom,” Chappell. 
“Introducing Men to Christ,” Weatherford. 
“The Child as God’s Child,” Rishell. 
“Tndividual Work for Individuals,’ Trumbull. 
“The Morning Watch,” Mott. 

“Methods in Personal Work,’ Chapman. 


V. QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION 


How would you say that the past methods of evan- 
gelism have seemed to put a premium on adult evangelism 
rather than upon saving the child? 
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What is your idea of “conversion” ? 

Do you agree that the conversion of a hardened sinner 
is likely to be different in its outward manifestations from 
that of a child? 

What methods of personal work have you found best? 


Appendix 


A PROGRAM OF WORK FOR THE WHOLE 
SCHOOL 


The General Sunday School, as authorized by the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, offers the following Program of Work as a 
Standard of Efficiency for Sunday schools which hold 
thew sessions in the auditorium or one-room type of 
building. Even in those buildings which have a few class 
rooms this Program of Work will be found desirable as a 
basis of the organization and activities to be carried on. 
For schools of several hundred members meeting in build- 
ings with a large number of rooms, other Programs of 
W ork are suggested. 

This is typical of the standards now offered by all the 
denominational boards. 


I. THE AIM 


The Aim seeks to set forth comprehensively and yet 
briefly the purpose of the Sunday school. Note that the 
threefold purpose is embraced in this Aim, viz.: Worship, 
Instruction and Service. The Aim is as follows: 

“The aim of this Program of Work és to offer a plan 
by which the Sunday school may lead each pupil to a 
knowledge of God’s will and an acceptance of Jesus 
Christ as personal Saviour and Lord, and to develop a 
Christian character that is expressed through worshp, 
right living and efficient service.” 

The ten divisions of this Program of Work are set 
forth and interpreted as follows: 

207 
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POINT NO. I. ORGANIZATION 


“School dwided into at least the following groups: 
Beginner-Primary, four to eight years inclusive; Jumor, 
nine, ten, eleven (or twelve) years incluswe; Interme- 
diate-Senior (twelve) or thirteen years to seventeen years 
inclusive; Young People-Adult, eighteen years and up. 
Two extension departments: (a) Cradle Roll Depart- 
ment; (b) Home Department. Annual Promotion Day. 
All classes above the Junior organtzed and enrolled as 
Wesley Classes.” 

Where there are only a few children, say five or six, 
between the ages of four and eight the above point calls 
for only one class and these are to be known as the 
Beginner-Primary group; when numbers permit, say six 
or seven of each age (4 and 5) and (6-7-8), there should 
be a class for each group, the first named to be known as 
Beginners and the second as Primary. 

Boys and girls of approximately nine, ten, eleven and 
perhaps twelve years of age are to be known as Juniors. 
One class is required and where numbers justify two 
classes, one of boys and one of girls, it is advised. There 
need not be more than from six to ten in a Junior class. 

Pupils of approximately twelve to seventeen years are 
to be grouped together where the numbers are small. 
However where five or six or more of each sex can be 
grouped together there should be a class of boys and a 
class of girls. As rapidly as numbers permit and teachers 
can be secured, the younger pupils should be formed into 
a class of Intermediates (12-13-14) and the older pupils 
into a class of Seniors (15-16-17), thus providing for 
four classes of these ages (two of girls and two of boys). 
All of these classes must be organized and enrolled with 
the denominational headquarters. 

Young People (18-23) and Adults (24 years and up) 
are to be grouped together where the numbers are small. 
As rapidly as conditions permit these two groups should 
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be separated. These classes should also be organized and 
enrolled. 

Two departments which do most of their work outside 
of the session of the Sunday school hour, are spoken of as 
extension departments, these being the Cradle Roll De- 
partment for all children under four years of age, and the 
Home Department for those who cannot attend the serv- 
ices of the Church. Cradle Roll children are not to be 
placed in a class with the children of four years of age 
and over. When they attend the Sunday school session, 
they should be put in a group to themselves or else re- 
main with their mothers. There must be a worker who 
looks after the Cradle Roll members, visiting their homes, 
remembering their birthdays, having charge of them when 
they do come to Sunday school, and seeing that they are 
put in the Beginner-Primary class when they are about 
four years old. The Home Department must have one 
or more workers who have responsibility for its work. 
The members must be supplied regularly with suitable 
publications and as far as practicable informed about the 
activities of the school from time to time. The members 
must be visited at least quarterly. 

Each year Promotton Day must be observed. This day 
is best observed the last of September. Pupils who are to 
be promoted from one group to another should receive 
some recognition, such as a promotion card or certificate. 
The school may fix upon any requirements it desires as a 
basis of promotion. 


POINT NO. II. SUNDAY SCHOOL SESSION 


“Ait least a one-hour session every Sunday with not less 
than fifteen minutes for worship and a thirty minute class 
period.” 

The Sunday school is required under this point to hold 
a regular session every Sunday in the year. Of course it 
would not count against the standing of the school on this 
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Program of Work if the session had to be suspended be- 
cause of some sudden calamity, or other providential 
cause. But suspending the school for the winter months, 
protracted meetings, or other similar occasions or condi- 
tions, would prevent the school from being “standard” on 
this point. There must be care taken to see that not less 
than fifteen minutes is given to the worship service which 
inludes singing, praying, Scripture reading and other ele- 
ments which may be introduced for the purpose of train- 
ing the school to worship the Heavenly Father. This 
must be arranged in advance. (See Point No. VI.) At 
least thirty minutes must be given to the teachers each 
Sunday for the teaching of the lesson and kindred work. 
This period must be safeguarded against interruptions 
and must not be used for business other than that which 
bears on the lesson. There must be time provided for 
business of the school. The period must be at least sixty 
minutes for the entire school session. 


POINT NO. III. WORKERS’ COUNCIL 


“Workers Council held monthly or quarterly; all 
teachers and officers attending regularly and making re- 
ports.” 

The Workers’ Council is composed of the pastor, the 
superintendent, all general officers, and all teachers; one 
chosen representative from each group of members above 
eighteen years of age is also entitled to membership. The 
superintendent presides and should prepare a program for 
the meeting. All officers and teachers must report at 
least quarterly concerning their work, When practicable - 
the meetings should be held monthly. If an officer or 
teacher should be absent from one meeting but is in the 
habit of attending regularly, this would not debar the 
school from credit on this point. The intent of the point 
is that all of those charged with responsibility in adminis- 
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tering the affairs of the school shall come together for that 
purpose at stated intervals. 


POINT NO. IV. LITERATURE 


“The school using our own literature, or only such other 
material as may be approved by the General Sunday 
School Board. The Graded Primary Course used for the 
Beginner-Primary group, with story method of teaching.” 

The school must be using the lesson periodicals of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South. Two systems of 
lessons are approved: The International Improved Uni- 
form Lessons, and the International Graded Lessons. 
Both of these are published by the Publishing Agents of 
the Church. In addition to these lesson periodicals for 
teachers, officers and pupils, certain other papers are pub- 
lished also, these being story papers for different age 
groups. The Beginner-Primary group (four to eight 
years of age) are required in this Program of Work to 
make use of the International Graded Lessons. If there 
is only one class of these ages, the first year Primary 
Course in the Graded Series is the one required to begin 
with. Pupils in the Beginner-Primary group are to be 
taught by the story method. It is urged that the story be 
told rather than read. 


POINT NO. V. BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT 


“Screens separating classes during the lesson period. 
Buildings and grounds kept in good condition. Comfort- 
able seats for Beginners and Primaries. Blackboards. 
All remodeling or new building plans in keeping with the 
requirements of our denomination.” 

All classes must be separated from one another during 
the lesson period by screens or their equivalent. If cer- 
tain classes can‘be taken out of doors, or taken to a nearby 
school house or building of some other kind, this point 
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of the Standard would be met. Curtains are considered 
undesirable and only in very rare cases would curtains be 
considered satisfactory. The church building and any 
other buildings used by the school must be kept in good 
condition. The grounds must be orderly and free from 
trash or unsightly objects. The seats for the children less 
than nine years of age must be suited to their size; these 
may be either chairs or low benches not more than from 
eight to twelve inches high. There must be at least one 
usable blackboard in the school. Any remodeling of the 
old building, such as the addition of class rooms and the 
like, must be in keeping with architectural requirements 
of the denomination. Plans for new buildings must also 
be in keeping with these requirements. This point neces- 
sitates the submission of proposed plans to some one 
designated by the denominational leaders. Special assist- 
ance in working out plans will be given on application. 


POINT NO. VI. WORSHIP AND SERVICE 


“A regular program of worship arranged in advance 
and conducted in a quiet atmosphere. Song books ap- 
proved by the General Sunday School Board. Mission- 
ary and other types of Christian service emphasized.” 

Under Point No. II brief reference was made to wor- 
ship, it being set forth that there must be at least fifteen 
minutes provided for this purpose. The songs, prayers, 
devotional reading of the Scriptures, the making of the 
offering and all material used during this period must 
be selected in advance and care taken to see to it that the 
school begins at the appointed hour and that quietness 
prevails while this service takes place. The song books 
used in the school or classes must be approved by the 
General Sunday School Board. Any books in use or 
about to be put into use must be submitted for approval. 
The General Sunday School Board will, on application, 
furnish a list of approved song books; this approved list 
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does not necessarily mean that other books will not be 
approved if submitted. There must be due emphasis 
given to the teaching of missions and provision made for 
missionary service to be rendered through offerings, pro- 
grams and kindred avenues. Other types of Christian 
service must be encouraged and provided for when prac- 
ticable. 


POINT NO. VII. LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


“Some one definitely in charge of training work. Each 
officer and teacher reading at least one approved book a 
year, or studying one of our Standard Training Courses. 
Training Day annually.” 

There must be definite plans in the school looking 
to the continuous training of officers and teachers. This 
calls for someone to definitely look after this matter. In 
some schools this person will be the pastor, in others the 
superintendent, and in yet others some other person who is 
especially adapted to this kind of work. Each officer and 
teacher must read at least one approved book during the 
year. A list of approved books will be furnished on appli- 
cation. If each officer and teacher is engaged in studying 
some unit of the Standard Training Course this is even 
more desirable than the mere reading of some approved 
book. Full details concerning this work may be had on 
application. This point of the Program of Work requires 
that the Sunday school observe annually what is known as 
Training Day. This day is to be given especially to em- 
phasizing the importance of trained leaders and to the 
enlistment of workers in the training courses. It should 
also bring the importance of religious education to the 
attention of the congregation. 


POINT NO. VIII. EVANGELISM 


“Confession or Decision Day observed annually as 
recommended by the General Sunday School Board.” 
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The Aim which is set forth at the beginning of this 
Program of Work clearly calls for emphasis to be put 
upon evangelistic teaching. In addition to the deeply 
spiritual note which must be in the school if the Aim is to 
be realized, there must be at least once a year what is 
known as or corresponds to Confession or Decision Day. 
On this day after due preparation has been made for it, 
pupils should be given an opportunity to decide for, or to 
confess their allegiance to, Jesus Christ, as their personal 
Lord and Saviour. Full details concerning methods and 
ways of approaching this highly important task will be 
furnished on application. 


POINT NO. IX. SUNDAY SCHOOL DAY 


“Annual Sunday School Day observed with program 
and offering sent to the Conference Sunday School 
- Board.” 

Sunday School Day was formerly known as “Children’s 
Day,” and is required under the law of the Methodist 
Church as set forth in the “Discipline.” The third Sun- 
day in April or as near thereto as practicable is the time 
indicated. The school in order to measure up to this 
point must plan for and carry out a regular program and 
an offering must be taken and sent to the Conference 
Sunday School Board or someone designated by them. 
Programs are usually furnished to the local school with- 
out charge by the Conference Sunday School Board. 


POINT NO. X. GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


“Accurate records kept for classes and school. Aver- 
age attendance for the year of at least fifty per cent. 
Representatson in and accurate reports to denominational, 
charge and distréct Sunday school meetings. Annual sur- 
vey with follow up plans.” 

The school must have a good system of records. The 
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system must include at least the following items: At- 
tendance, offering, punctuality, Church attendance. For 
the whole school there must be a register of members in 
all classes and departments. It is desirable that the rec- 
ords should include the following also: Church member- 
ship, daily Bible reading, names of parents of each mem- 
ber, special honors awarded by the school. The weekly 
report to the school should be brief and should be made 
from the blackboard. The average attendance of the 
members of the school must be not less than fifty per cent 
for the year. This does not include members of the 
Cradle Roll and the Home Department. Where the Con- 
ference, District and Charge are organized and call for 
meetings, the school must have representation and must 
make a report when called for. There must be a reli- 
gious census or survey conducted either jointly with other 
schools or alone each year. This survey must be followed 
up in a systematic way in order that the results may be 
conserved and new members received. 


II. IMPORTANT NOTE 


“When a Sunday school attains 60% of this Program, 
it is designated as a ‘Progresswe School’; when 80% is 
attained it is known as an “Advanced School ; when 100% 
is attained it is a ‘Standard School’—in each case of ‘Type 
C’ All requirements under any one point must be met 
before any credit on that point can be claimed.’ 

It will be observed that a school has the opportunity of 
achieving point by point on this Program of Work and 
even before it can claim to be a full “standard” school it 
may receive recognition from the Conference Sunday 
School Board or the General Sunday School Board. When 
any six of the ten points enumerated have been fully at- 
tained the school receives recognition as a “Progressive 
School.” If the school continues to work according to this 
Program until it has attained eight points in their entirety, 
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the school is again recognized, this time as an “Advanced 
School.” When all of each of the ten points have been 
fully attained the school is recognized as a “Standard 
Sunday School of the C Type.” This attainment consti- 
tutes the minimum of what a school should strive to be 
and do. The Program of Work is not simply a measuring 
rod, it is in reality a plan of operation which may be used 
for a period of years. 

Report forms may be had on application and must be 
used in applying for recognition and seals. A series of 
seals are used in connection with the Program of Work 
and will be awarded in such a manner that they stand for 
genuine merit. 


Ill. HELPFUL PAMPHLETS 


The following are some of the pamphlets issued by the 
General Sunday School Board for free distribution, all of 
which will be found helpful in connection with discus- 
sions and plans for the school which is trying to become 
full One hundred per cent on the Program of Work: 


“Elementary Work in the One Room School.” 

“The Workers’ Council in the Circuit Sunday School.” 

“The Four Times a Year Circuit Institute.” 

“Chart showing a Plan of Organization for the School 
of 75 to 100 Members.” 

“Service Activities for Intermediates and Seniors.” 

“Manual for Leaders of Wesley Classes in the Country 
Sunday School.” 

“Missions in the Sunday School.” 

“Plans for the Training of Officers and Teachers” (a 
whole series). 

“Singing in the Circuit Sunday School.” 

“List of Approved Song Books for Methodist Sunday 
Schools.” 

“Architectural Plans and Information.” 
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“Report Forms for Application for Recognition on the 
Program of Work.” 

“The Sunday School Teacher as an Evangelist. : 

“The Child and Evangelism.” 

“Sunday School Day and How to Observe It.” 

“Confession or Decision Day.” 

“Decision Covenant Card.” 

“How to Organize and Enroll Intermediate and Senior 
Classes.” 

“How to Organize and Enroll Young People’s and 
Adult Classes.” 

“Program of Service for Wesley Bible Classes.” 

“Keep the Church Fires Burning.” 

“The Circuit Sunday School Superintendent.” 

“The Pastor and the Direction of Religious Education.” 

“A Personal Word with the Superintendent on Teacher 
Training.” 

“The Young People’s Training Class.” 

“Catalog of Training Courses.” 

“Pamphlet of Interpretation of the Program of Work 
C” (One-room school). 

“Pamphlet of Interpretation of the Program of Work 
B” (Class room school). 

“Wall Chart showing the Program of Work” (twenty- 
five cents). 

For any of the above pamphlets or other information 
address: Department of Sunday School Administration, 
General Sunday School Board, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn., or your Conference Sunday School Board Head- 
quarters. 


THE END 
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